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Look here and weep with tenderness and transport ! 
What is all tastless luxury to this? 

To these best joys, which holy love bestows ? 

Oh nature, parent nature, thou alone 

Art the true judge of what can make us happy. 
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APPREHENSION, Behold, before thy ruling voice, 
BY H. F. GOULD. How all things pass away. 
“Oh! sister, he is so swift and tall, How many a smile has vanish’d 
Though I want the ride, he will spoil it all, From beauty’s beaming face, 
For, when he sets out, he will let me fall, When the hour for friends’ departing, 
And give me a bump, I know ! Thy tell-tale fingers e. 


i Mamma, what was it I heard you say 

About the world’s hobbies, the other day, 

How some would get on, and gallop away, 
To end with an overthrow ?” 


And yet, again how welcome, 
That sound chimes on our ear, 
When friends and joys expecting, 


Each moment brings more near. 
“| said, little prattler, the world was a race, 


That many would mount with a smile on the face, 
And ride to their ruin, or fall in disgrace ; 

That he who was deaf to fear, 
And did not look out for a rein or a guide, 


’Tis strange, that pain and pleasure 
From the same source should spring, 

And that which wo and sorrow brought, 
Now joy and peace can bring. 





His courser might cast on the highway side, There’s nought beneath high heaven, 
In the mud, rocks and brambies, to end his ride, But has some soothing power, 
Perchance, with a sigh and a tear!” To cheer the heart’s dark loneliness, 
“Oh! sister! sister! I fear to try. Howe’er misfortunes lour. 
For Brutus’s back is so ‘live and high! *Tis so from childhood’s morning, 
It creeps at my touch—and he winks his eye— When schooling tasks begun, 
I'm sure he’s going to jump! They know there comes a sweet release 
Come ! dear mother, tell us some more At setting of the sun. 


About the world’s ride, as you did before, 
i Who helped it up—and all how it bore 
The fall, and got over the bump” 


The fond impatient lover, 
His day of trial past, 
He gladly hails the evening shades 


te cameras 
op That bring him joys at last. 
ORIGINAL. 
LINES ON A CLOCK. Blithe pleasure, with her many bells 


And fair beguiling tongue, 
Would fain thy fastly ficeting hour 
Less frequently were rung. 
While sorrow, with her tear-dimm’d eye, 


We have hail’d thee time’s tell-tale, 
With many a joyous voice, 

When the deep bell has sounded, 
For the happy to rejoice. 


Bodes happier days to be, 
We have thought thy pace too lagging, Hailing, as harbinger of peace, 
When pleasure beckon’d on, Each hour that’s told by thee. 
But, when posgess’d of happiness, Time, here thou art a monarch, 
How quickly hast thou flown. With a world’s approval fraught ; 
In truth thou art a despot, But remember, there’s another, 





8 rul’st with tyrant sway ; Where even thyself art nought. C. H. W. 
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Written for the Casket. 
The Mutability of Human Grandeur. 


Reflections occasioned by the death of the young 
NAPOLEON. 
Unaumber'd suppliants crowd preferment’s gate, 
Athirst for wealt», and burning to be great; 
Delusive fortune hears the incessant call, 
They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fail. 
Dr. Jounson. 
The mighty Macedonian, born for fame, 
Gave up his last hours to egregious shame. 


Dares. 


How perishable is human fame! How transi- 
tory is human grandeur. Like a star on the 
verge of the horizon, they dazzle in the gaze of 
the world for a moment, and then sink torever 
in the abyss of darkness. No conqueror ever yet 
shook the world with his triumphs, or beheld 
captive nations kneeling at his feet, that was not 
doomed to go down and be lost in the vortex of 
revolutions. The renowned A‘neas, the terror 
of the sons of Grecian heroism, he who bore 
upon his back the old Anchises from the flaming 
towers of Troy, became a wanderer in the world, 
an exile from the land he loved; and at last 
proved recreant to the love and lavish kindness 
of the brilliant and beautiful Dido. The name 
of A€neas lives only in the song of Virgil. The 
mad Macedonian snatched the glittering spear 
from the hand of his victorious father, and aston- 
ished mankind with the brilliance of his unbound- 
ed achievments. Stafiding on the pinnacle of the 
pyramids of Egypt, he saw the world in chains, 
prostrate at his feet, and millions trembling at 
the nod of one ambitious man. Seventy cities, 
as if by magic, sprang into existence. But where 
is Alexander, and where those cities that arose 
at his bidding? Alas! he has long since fallen the 
victim of debauchery and midnight revel, and 
the ruined towers of the last city are tottering to 
their fall, and are still seen on the banks of the 
eternal Nile. Alexandria, once the seat of com- 
merce and science, of opulence and the arts, has 
now grown gray with years: no vestige of her 
once gigantic library exists, and the noiseless 
tooth of time is at work in the crumbling walls 
of her temples, which the proud architect vainly 
imagined weuld stand as an eternal monument 
of his fame. The desolating hand of time has 
destroyed every trace of his temple and his tomb, 
and left nothing but the imperishable page of 
history to record the wrecks of his renown and 
the ruin of his race. The barbarous Turk now 
surveys from his Seraglio and the Seven Towers, 
the vast empire, once swayed by the mighty 
house of Macedonia, and revels in the gardens 
where the conqueror of the world once sought 
his voluptuous repose. His fate has been no hap- 
ier than that of his horse, Bucephalus, both 
ond triumphed in their pride, and both have 
gone down to the dust, leaving nothing for the 
world to wonder at but their naked names, and 
nothing for the moralists of posterity but to re- 
flect on the enormity of their crimes and their 
conquests. 
next page in the progress of history, pre- 
sents two of the bravest and most brilliant heroes 
that ever waded through blood to conquest, or 


Cesar was ambitious and Caesar was victoriogs, 
But after having conquered the world, and maim. 
ed and murdered millions of mankind, he fell be. 
neath the dagger of his adopted son, a victim to 
his ambition, in the very scene of his greatest 
triumph; and the garland that graced his brow 
the very next moment adorned his tomb. The 
regal robes that decked his person, and the royal 
gewgaws that glittered on his breast, which were, 
a moment before, the guarantees of his glory, 
became, at the base of Pompey’s statue, the tro- 
phies of the grave. Hannibal, too, the glory of 
Carthage and the terror of Rome; the warrior 
and statesman: he who crossed the sublime solj- 
tudes of the Alps, never before attempted by 
man, became an exile, and was betrayed bya 
heartless prince, in whose cause his sword had 
been victoriously wielded. The rival of Scipio, 
like him, he fell by his own hand rather than fall 
into the hands of the Romans, who had long 
trembled at his name. Thus a cup of poison put 
a period to the existence of a man whom the 
world mourned and admired, and whom Rome 
at once dreaded and despised. Oh fame whata 
phantom thou art! 

Never was the rise and ruin of any individual 
so conspicuous as of Napoleon Benaparte. Flun 
inte the very vortex of a revolution, he rose wi 
a rapidity unparalleled; and while the world 
looked on with astonishment, he dashed the 
crown from the head of the Bourbon, and calmly 
seated himself on the throne of France. From 
a subaltern to a sovereign, and from a cockade 
to a crown, with him, was but a step and almost 
the work of a moment. The scenes of his mighty 
career changed with the rapidity of those in a 
Camera Obscura, and were not more brilliant 
than they were transient. He stretched out his 
mighty arm over Egypt, and the A.theop and the 
Arab became as harmless as the embalmed bo 
dies of three thousand years. The land of oriental 
tombs and triumphs became the trophy of his 
victorious march, and with Italy, the very Eden 
of the arts was inscribed on the long list of his 
splendid achievments. He made Paris splendid 
with the spoils of other cities and nations, 
filled her galleries with the triumphs of the art 
of a Raphael, a Michael Angelo, and other cele- 
brated sculptors and painters. She became gor- 
, hg with the wrecks and relics of Italian gran- 

eur, and in the midst of all that little world of 
glory, sat enthroned the mighty Despot of Eu- 
rope. From the pinnacle of bis glory be beheld 
once powerful kings as his subjects, and deserted 
thrones, which must crumble at his nod, or pass 
into the possession of those on whom his own 
transcendent genius had reflected greatness.— 
Even the unbounded power of the Pope, acknow- 
ledged in every civilized land, passed away 2 
vanished in the vortex of that revolution he had 
commenced; and the world looked on astonished, 
while a native of Corsica proclaimed himself the 
Emperor of Italy, and took possession of the cit 
of the Cesars. His mighty march was onward, 
but the tide of fortune once changed; his descent 
was as rapid as his elevation. But whether 


seated on the throne of the ancient Czars, amid 
the flaming ruins of Moscow, or traversing the 
burning sands of Numidia; whether battling at 





loaded the limbs of liberty with galling chains. 


Austerliz, or heading the merry dance in the sa- 
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‘torious, jons of Paris, he was still the same fearless and | can withstand ambition in despair? The great 
d maim. ambitious conqueror; still the same grand and | Napoleon’s mind sunk under his accumulated 
fell be. gloomy yenius. ; miseries and misfortunes; for he not only saw 
ictim to Like Henry the Eighth of England, he repu- } himself fallen but the prospects of his son, the 
reatest diated one wife to make room for another; but prnery hope and inheritor of his grandeu d 
8 brow unlike the British tyrant, he made the pope a | glory blasted in the bud; and he went down to 
» The ander and pimp to his licentious desires and sa- | the grave a spirit-broken man. Posterity will 
€ royal crilegious inclinations. The same pontiff who | worship his genius and wonder at the brilliance 
h were, thus became a pander to his passion,and whom, | of his career. He sleeps in a barren rock—a 
glory, tocap the climax, he had crowned, soon found | common tomb alone tells where the mighty hero 
he tro- himself imprisoned by that power which he him- | reposes—no gorgeous monument records the rise 
lory of self had formerly conferred. __ | of his renown or the wrecks of his ruin. 
rarrior Not more transient was the career of ambition| How mournful, how melancholy was the fate 
1€ solj- which Napoleon pursued, than the benefits which | of the young Napoleon! Born with the star of 
ted by he conferred upon ee That he conferred | empire on his breast, and crowned in the cradle 
d bya benefits there is no doubt, for the pages of his | the future emperor of Italy and France, he lived 
rd had own history are pregnant with ample proof. | to see his mighty father fall from the pinnacle of 
Scipio, Through the fear of his irresistible power the | his power,and with him all the splendid prospects 
an fall Holy Alliance was humbled, and the autocrat of that fortune had promised to himself. He lived 
L long the north became more lenient to the nations over | to find himself transported to an unknown land, 
2 put whom he had tyrannized. The modern feudal where a dungeon must stay the stirring of ambi- 
m the system which had sprung from the gothic ruins | tion, and jealousy lord it over the first aspiration 
Rome of the dark ages, disappeared before the light of | of genius. Ay, he lived to feel that he was a pri-+ 
hat a his more geniai principles, and the nations of | soner in the power of Austria, and that a single 
: Europe, so long the tools of tyrants, awoke to a | word or wish which should indicate the rising 
‘idual sense of the rights and dignity of mankind. He | spirit of the fallen Napoleon, would subjéct him 
“lun spoke, and liberty walked forth in the gardens of | to a surveillance at once the most rigorous and 
Wi Spain and Portugal, decked and adorned with | unrelenting. Thus situated, the young Napoleou 
world the garlands of gratitude. He spoke, and super- | passed his days in inglorious ease, and approach- 
. the stition was entombed in the terrific dungeons of | ed the verge of manhood with a mind trammeled 
Umly the Inquisition, which had long been sacred to | by the manacles of the most odious of all despot- 
rom tyranny and torture, to silence and despair. |ism, the tyranny of mind. Whether the young 
kade Behold unto him a son is born! But scarcely | Napoleon possessed the genius of his fallen fa- 
most had that son been crowned in his cradle, in the | ther I know not. But be it so or not, his closing 
ghty name of his fortunate father, ere the scene | life was as melancholy as his birth was brilliant. 
ina changes, and the star of Napoleon’s glory is gone | What we have never possessed we mourn not 
liant down in blood on the fatal field of Waterloo. In| for, but that from which we have fallen is re- 
fe ‘that hour the crown which he had crushed upon | membered with a lasting regret, and calls forth 
bay the head ef another crumbled on his own, and | the sympathy of mankind. Philip had his son 
me the throne of his vast vassel empire passed away | Alexander—Cwzsar his adopted son Brutus, and 
hs like the phantom of a noon-day dream. With | Napoleon his son Napoleon the Second: but alas! 
4 Is him fell the host of soldiers and subalterns whom | how fallen. After passing a life of constant re- 
, 703 he had made sovereigns in the day cf his glorious | straint, he has ee down to the grave ere man- 
did triumphs; and with the restoration of the mo-|hood had marked his brow, or ambition had 
narchs whom Napoleon had dethroned, disap- | roused his soul to a sense of the sublime height 
peared ali the benefits which he had conferred | from which he had fallen. 
a on Europe. Searcely had three years passed| Yet not more various were the fortunes of the 
oo hed ere every trace of Napoleon’s grandeur | young Napoleon than the vicissitudes to which 
a ~ waned with the good he had effected, and | France has been subjected. Scarcely had Na- 
~ e : the legitimate monarchs to tyrannize again, leon fallen ere Louis the Eighteenth brought 
~ hed pep pe on the necks of nations which he | back to the throne all the vices which had been 
ald - - in triumph to liberty. eradicated, and no sooner had the grave closed 
ted a _ and deserted by fortune, we behold the | over him, than the Count d’Artois, Charles the 
= great apoleon, the terror of England and the | Tenth, seized the sceptre and attempted to ty- 
“4 pre of Europe, wandering an exile in the | rannize over the very people who had so recently 
+ quanty he had conquered, and an outcast from | learned the rudiments of liberty in the school of 
1€ Mery people he had emancipated. Such is | the great Napoleon. He imagined that the.same 
ts 7 u ae eee —each the — of the multi- | chains were still rattling on their arms that his 
a: > wt ” if conscious that the task was accom- | feudal ancestors had rivetted, and in attempting 
, binne a or which heaven designed him, he gave | to add another he lost his crown. His minions, 
™ - elf rs in a moment of despair, to the very | the tools of his tyranny, shared perhaps a worse 
‘ po a nich had so long looked with terror upon | fate; for cut off from the world and divorced from 
d, of hi lumpus, and so iong dreaded the vengeance | their wives, they now lie immured in a dungeon, 
af ieland arm, Thrown upon a bleak and barren | the iron doors of which they can never pass but 
o ’ 5 Pag lone solitude of the ocean, England | as a corse. After three days, in which the sword 
id mind im to dwell, for whose gran: and mighty | of liberty was drawn, and the streets of Paris 
“ Pers - ep was not too wide. England thus | were stained with the blood of her bravest and 
at gle me. .over the downfall of a man whose sin- | best citizens and soldiers, the flag of peace 
“ a ice, in the day of his glory, had struck ter- | streamed P csees from every pinnacle, and the 
a 0 tyrants, and made millions tremble. Who bleeding flag of freedom waved triumphantly on 
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the walls of the capitol. They triumphed over 
the pretended downfall of the Bourbon dynasty, 
and immediately led to the throne one of the same 
line. The timidity and absence of decision which 
chagacterize Louis Philip, preclude the possi- 
bie that he can long wear the crown or sway 
the sceptre of gay and gallant France; a country, 
the people of which are proverbially brave and 
ambitious. A people no less celebrated in the 
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THE CUP. 


When I remember that I was born in this re. 
public, I rejoice. Let the miseries of the once 
happy and powerful Poland stimulate our coun. 
trymen to union and the love of liberty; for if 
once that love Janguishes, and the tyrant gets 
foot upon our soil, that moment the fabric of our 
freedom totters to its fall. We have cause to be 
proud of our prosperity, and it is our duty to 
hand down to posterity, untarnished, the glorious 


arts than in arms,and who, led on by the gallant | gift which our ancestors assigned us, sealed with 


Napoleon, carried conquest to the gates of Italy | 


and Egypt,and saw more than half of the noblest 
nations of Europe vanquished by their valour. — 
There is a stain upon the character of Louis 
Philip, which time itself can never obliterate. 
When the iron hand of the oppressor prostrated 
the Poles,and bleeding humanity called upon the 
monarchs of Europe for mercy, Louis Philip 
heard the appeal without a sigh, and saw Poland 
fall without a tear. When the French people 
were roused to madness by the cries of the suf- 
fering, and ready to march at a moment’s warn- 
ing, the coldness of Louis Philip and his minister 
repressed their ardour and paved the way for the 
downfall of Poland. And what is Poland now? 
The world weeps over her wretched condition 





and her ruined fortunes. Not only are her fields 
red with the blood of her bravest sons, but aj 
ernelty more intolerable than death itself is now | 
resorted to by the inhuman Nicholas, to revenge 
her patriotism, and it would seem, te extermi- | 
nate the very nationality of the Poles. I allude, | 
with horror, to the banishment to Siberia of| 
thousands of Polish children, whose crimes con- | 
sist in the patriotism of their fathers. It is a deed 
worthy ofa demon. What heart but one dead to 
feeling could behold the agony of maternal love, 
whilst dragging from her her only son, the hope 
of her declining years, and not melt into compas- 
sion! Even at this moment perhaps the idolized 
boy has just bid his mother the agonizing adieu, 
and has joined the throng who are doomed to the 
deserts of Siberia,sad exiles in the spring of life, 
destined never again to behold the face of their 
friends, or the flowery fields of their native coun- 
try. We are told that two boys, sons of General 
Roenstein, were ordered by the Emperor Nicho- 
las to be sent off with hundreds of others to Sibe- | 
ria. The mourning mother memorialized the! 
tyrant, and begged him to spare her the younger | 
sou. To this she received no consolatory answer. | 





She then implored him in the name of nature, 
and of God and mercy, to spare her the agoniz- | 
ing calamity of having her last hope torn from | 
her bleeding heart. The tyrant returned a brutal | 
threat as an answer. Finding that her last hope | 
had fled, and that her darling child was doomed | 
to be torn from her bosom by the ruffians who 
stood round, yet more tender than the tyrant) 
who condemned her children, she kissed her} 
guiltless boy, and then, in the agony of the mo- | 
ment, seized a dagger and plunged it to his young 
heart. Imagine her feelings when the quivering | 
body of her boy fell bleeding at her feet. Oh, | 
God, it was a scene calculated to touch even the | 
heart of the tyrant himself. And this was a taste | 


their sacred blood. MILFORD BARD. 
snes, clint 
THE CUP. 
BY EDWARD GAMAGE, ESQ. 
There is a Cup of Lire: 
The little prints that stud the threshold o'er, 
Are of the feet of such as came to drink, 

Fresh in their natal hour—whose infant lips 
Eschewed the taste, and perished on its brink! 
There is a Cup of Buss: 

It mantles bright, and sends its foam aloft, 
And calls for flowers to twine its sparkling brim. 

The young, gay, beauteous, happy dance around, 
Nor ken the shapes that ‘neath its surface swim. 

There is a Cup of Wratru, 

With worthless The ignoble crowd, 
That cringe about the glittering fallacy, 

Ne’cr rise so high as taste the current proud, 


Yet pine to share its splendid misery. 


an aes 
tinsel deck’d. 


Of Povrrry—a Cup: 
And the pale rank grass waves its hated sward, 
For earth's best souls, thick o’er its sickly brow; 
lis genius’s birth gift—humble worth’s reward, 
For them that midst its turbed waters flow. 


Gory hath too her Cup: 
She lifts it to the skies! and onward rush 
Contending throngs, o’er mountain, vale, and flood, 

She views their flashing hosts each other crush; 
Grinds them to dust, then fills it with their blood ! 

There is a Cup of Tears, 

With oziers bound, and planted on the grave; 
Thither the ’reft and desolate repair, 

With duteous drops its pearly front to lave, 

And swells the crystal store that glistens there! 
For still round sorrow’s cup, 

*Tis meet the faint and weary should convene, 
Yo cast the cyprus on its waters clear-- 

Descant on hopes that tripp’d life’s fairy green, 
And the stera hour that first enforced a tear. 

Oh, Memory! thy Cup, 

Thy bruised yet precious cup, lonesome I sing! 
Would I knew not to dwell on thy bright beams, 

On eyes in dust—smiles fied on misery’s wing, 
And lips in ciay that talk with all my dreams ! 

* % * * * * 
Well, there’s 2 Cup of Dearn: 
“And who so artful as to put it by?” 
ts magic edge once kiss’d, we dream no more, 
But wake to day that knows no sunset sky, 
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And beach our prow on unimagin’d shore ! 
| 


of tyranny! Ay, this was for the crime of the| | Srasons or wit.—The greatest wits have their ebbs and 


- . - q "eS: ys _¢ et} as i “re ‘ , ; 
father, who had nobly bared his bosom in the field | fi ws: the y are sometimes as it were exhausted, then it 
them neither write nor talk, nor aim at entertaining. Shou 
| 4 man singwhen he has a cold? 
recovers his voice? 


of freedom, and resisted a tyrant whose mercy is 
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misery, and whose kindest boon is banishment. should he n 
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THE BANDIT’S TEST—SONG 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


ves and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers 
rel Parts of ‘te World. By C. Mac Far- | 
jane, Esq. 

Mr. Mac Farvane most truly observes, that | 
“there are few subjects that interest us more ge- | 
nerally than the adventures of robbers and ban- | 
it, In our infancy they awaken and rivet our | 
attention as much as the best fairy tales; and | 
when our happy credulity in all things is wofully 
abated, and our faith in the supernatural fled, 
westill retain our taste for the adventurous deeds 
and wild lives of brigands. Neither the fulness 
of years nor the maturity of experience and 
worldly wisdom can render us insensible to tales 
of terror such as fascinated our childhood, nor 

reserve us from a ‘ creeping of the flesh’ as we 
read or listen to the narrative containing the dar- 
ing exploits of some robber-chief, his wonderful 
iow, his narrow escapes, and his prolonged 
crimes, seated by our own peaceful hearth.” 

This taste will be amply gratified by a perusal 
of these volumes, which are full of perilous ad- 
venture, hair-breadth escapes, and shocking 
murders; and we have only to entreat that our 
readers will not peruse the remainder of this co- 
lumn till after dark, that they may have the full 
benefit of the horrors we are about to lay before 
them. 

THE BANDIT'S TEST. 


“ 4 young man, who had been several years an 
outlaw, on the violent death of the chief of the 
troop he belonged to, aspired to be Capo-bandito 
inhis stead. He had gone through his noviciate 
with honour, he had shewn both cunning and 
courage in his calling as brigand, but the supre- 
macy of the band was disputed with him by others, 
and the state of the times bade the rubbers be 
specially careful as to whom they elected for their 
leader. He must be the strongest-nerved fellow 
of the set! The ambitious candidate offered to 
give any, even the most dreadful proof of his 
strength of nerve ; and a monster among his com- 
ee proposed he should go to his native vil- 
age and murder a young girl to whom he had 
been formerly attached. ‘1 will doit,’ said the 
ruffian, who at once departed on his infernal mis- 
sion. When he reached the village, he dared not 
pemat himself, having begun his crimes there 

y murdering a comrade : he skulked behind an 
old stone fountain, outside of the village, until 
hear sunset, when the women came forth with 
their copper vases on their heads to get their sup- 
plies of water at the fountain. His mistress came 
carelessly gossipping with the rest. He could 
have shot her with his rifle, but he was afraid of 
pursuit, and wanted besides, time to secure and 
carry off a bloody trophy. He therefore remain- 
ed quiet, only hoping that she might loiter behind 
the rest. She, however, was one of the first to 
a nee her vessel of water on her head, and to 
ake the path to the village, whither all the gos- 
Sips soon followed her. What was now to be 
aa He was determined to go through the 
child and consummate the hellish crime. A 
ios ee by the fountain whistling. He laid 
- n his rifle, so as not to alarm the little villa- 
ger, and presenting himself to him, gave him the 





ie had worn round his neck for years, 
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and which was well known to his mistress, and 
told him to run with it to her, and tell her an old 
friend desired to speak with her at the fountain. 
The child took the reliquary, and a piece of sil- 
ver which the robber gave him on his vowing by 
the Madonna to say nothing about the matter in 
the village before one hour of the night, and ran 
on to the village. The robber then retired be- 
hind the old fountain, taking his rifle in his hand, 
and keeping a sharp look out, lest his mistress 
should betray him, or not come alone. But the 
affectionate girl, who might have loved him still, 
in spite of his guilt, who might have hoped to ren- 
der him succour on some urgent need, or, per- 
haps, to hear that he was penitent and anxious 
to return to society, went alone and met him at 
the fountain, where, as the bells of the village 
church were tolling the Ave Maria, her lover 
met her, and stabbed her tothe heart! The mon- 
ster then cut off her head, and ran away with it 
to join the brigands, who were obliged to own, 
that after such a deed and such a proof as he pro- 
duced, he was worthy to be their chief.” 


————_—— 
From the Saturday Evening lost. 
SONG OF THE CORSAIR.,. 
I'll go where at even the primrose is blooming, 
And gather its flowers to strew on thy head; 
I'll bring the rose, in the glow of the morning, 
Before the last sparkling dew-drop has fled. 


I’|] go where the deep wave of ocean is rushing, 
And if it has pearls that are worthy of thee, 

Will bring thee as fuir one, as ever gicen blushing 
Maidens of ocean wear under the sea. 


Could I fly where the gems of the mountain are sparkling, 
And take from its treasures a gift for my bride! 

Or take where in depths of the desert lie darkling, 
The purest of diamonds to place by her side! 


We'll roam aver ocean, ’mid havoc and slaugther, 
For treasures of earth, which shall ever be thine; 
For dearer than diamonds, or pearls of the water, 
Art thou to this wild roving spirit of mine. 
Norih Fairhaven, Jan. INDIAN BARD 
——E— 


THE MOTHER.—A SKETCH. 
BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 


Early in one of those beautiful mornings of last 
May, that called forth from the city so much 
of its youth, beauty, and even its decrepitude, 
to inhale and gratify a refined taste, 1 was riding 
leisurely along the narrow road that skirts the 
Schuylkill, about a mile above the princely and 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Pratt. Solitude and 
the darkening foliage of the surrounding trees, 
gave a solemnity to the scene, that even those 
whom grief and habits of reflection render fond 
of retirement, so dearly love. Not a breath of 
air disturbed the leaves of the branches that 
stretched across the er. It was the true 
silence of nature in her secret places, and the 
mind undisturbed by outward objects grew busy 
in the solitude. An opening in the bushes on 
the left, showed the summit of the hills on the 
opposite banks of the river, just touched with the 
yellow tints of the rising sun; and the dew gems 
upon its luxuriant grass glanced its beams in al 
their prismatic beauty; but below and between, 
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the mist of the night, settling upon the bosom of | 
the river, hid the placid stream, or rolled hea- 
vily off towards the opening of a distant interval. 
And such, thought 1, as I checked my horse to 
contermplate the scene, such is my course—dark- 
ened now and solitary; but beyond me, and be- 
yond this life, are scenes of happiness lit up, like 
that hill, with the rays of hope and promise; yet 
between me and those enjoyments es a fearful 
passage, darkened by the mists which the mght 
of 1gnorance has caused to settle upon it, deep 
and dangerous as my errings have madeit. A 
train of reflections was following—reflections 
such as one who had sat for months in the con- 
templations of near approaching decay, may be 
supposed to indulge, when iny eye, dropping 
from the sun-lit eminence above, rested upon an 
object at the distance of a few yards from us be- 
tween the road and the river. A slight breeze 
dissipated the mist from the spot, and | discover- 
ed a female, apparently lifeless, stretched on the 
ground. 

Alighting from my horse, I approached within 
a few feet of the woman, when she raised her 
head suddenly from the little ermmicence upon 
which it had rested, and showed a face that had 
once been beautiful, marred by continual sor- 
row, and inflamed by recent indulgence of 
grief. 

With a hasty apology for what might appear 
an impertinent intrusion, and proffering what 
aid I could bestow, if any should be needed, I 
withdrew a few yards; but whether the lady felt 
that there was something in her appearance and 
situation that required explanation, or whether 
my wasted, consumptive form, and hollowed sal- 
low cheek forbade a thought of intrusion, and in- 
vited confidence, I cannot tell—she hastily ad- 
justed her hair and dress,and beckoned me with 
the solemnity of grief to approach. With those 
feelings that affliction ever excites, I complied 
with the intimation, and soon discovered that 1 
was in the company of one for whom education 
and affection had done much, but deep and last- 
ing sorrow more. I respecifully tendered anew 
to the female whatever assistance her circum- 
stances might demand and mine would allow. 





‘I am alone,” she said, “ in the world, and the 
little that nature requires is easily obtained. All| 
that life had valuable, has been taken from me; | 
and death which to some is a dreadful considera- | 
tion, I contemplate with pleasing satisfaction | 
while I wait it with resigned patience. Not my 
afflictions, but their consequences, have pre- 
pared me for that event; and I look with plea- 
eure to the rapidly approaching time when ] 
shall lie beneath the hillock from which 1 have 
now risen,and none shall be able tocall me back 
to the bitterness of my earthly lot. All that was 
dear to me in life is there, and where my earthly 
treasures are deposited, there my heart is also,” 

I learned from the lady, that her husband had 
left England with a view of establishing himself 
in this country; and, after residing in Philadel- | 
phia a few months he sent te her a letter, ac- 
quainting her with his prospects of business, di- 
recting her to dispose of whatever property she 
had, and to come with the children to him. She 
complhed with his request, and arrived in Ame- | 
rica ten days afier the death of her busband. | 





THE MOTHER. 


A stranger and a widow, unused to depend 
upon herself, she at first almost sunk beneath 
the afflictive stroke of Providence; but the 
claims of five children called a mother to a sense 
of her duties. She exerted herself, but stjjj 
found that the little remaining of ker limited 
store was daily wasting, “Sand,” said she, “j 
knew not the power that would give the prolific 
blessing to the last measure of meal in my bar. 
rel, or that could bid me still pour out-abup- 
dance from a widow’s exhausted cruse. To pro. 
tract life then, scarcely able to save it, I left the 
city and took yonder miserable hut, that had 
been deserted by a family of blacks. Here with 
rigid economy and unsparing labour, | might 
have raised my children, imparting to them 
rudiments of an useful education, but your cli- 
mate, at best unfriendly to health, and rendered 
still more deleterious by our congruity to the 
river, and exposed to the morning and evening 
moisture, proved too powerful for my children. 
The eldest wasted away with racking chills or 
almost shrivelled by burning fevers, expired in 
my arms, with a blessing upon me mingled with 
his last accents. We laid him here in the graye, 
and when the dirt was heaped over him, I re- 
turned to renew my watchings with the next. 

‘** Death was busy with my household; in three 
months four of my children were brought to this 
spot. And perhaps the last would have been 
with them, but for a change of the atmosphere 
that checked the progress of disease. How 
strong is a mother’s love! All the affection 
which had diffused itself over my four children, 
had centred with deep intensity upgn him that 
had been spared, my youngest boy. Leta mo- 
ther indulge her fondness. He was beautiful; 
poverty had not crushed his spirits; and, know- 
ing little of other joys, he had moulded even his 
childish sports to my wishes. How often, as I 
threw back the clustering curls, to impress upon 
his polished forehead a mother’s kiss, has my 
heart ached at the thought that we must sepa- 
rate; that before long 1 must be with those dear 
ones that had gone, and then who would watch 
over my Albert. The cold charities of public 
provision, meted out to him among a squalid 
race, cradled in misery, and nurtured in crime; 
what were these to one—poor, poor indeed, but 


| endowed with an appetency for good, and taught 


to love virtue, not for its reward, but for its ex- 
istence ? 

“It is now three weeks since, finding some 
necessity to visit the seat of our opulent neigh- 
bour, | left my Albert in care of the house, with 
especial charge to guard the little enclosure. 
My errand was unusually fortunate: and as 
hastened home [ thought of the delight that my 
child would evince on contemplating an acquisi- 
tion, which by the kindness of a lady, I had made. 
I thought of the smile that was to play over his 
features, as he should come bounding along the 
pathway to greet my return, and aid me in car* 
rying my well stowed bundle. ; 

“ } approached the house, but Albert did not 
appear. I looked when he should spring from 
behind a tree to surprise me, and even conne 
the little monition which I should give him for 
the rudeness that yet could not offend. He was 
perhaps studying his lesson, and did not think of 
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my returning ; for children forget often, very 
often, when a parents heart yearns most for 
them. Agitated with undefinabJe fears, I hast- 
ened forward, and when within a few paces of 
the house, I discovered my lamb sitting and lean- 
ing against the trunk of a large tree. For the 
moment the blood curdled at my heart, and 
thoughts, thick coming and fearful passed my 
mind with a rapidity that none but a parent, an 
afflicted and suffering parent,can know.” The 
woman paused, and laying her hand on my arm, 
said inquiringly—* You are a father ?”’ 

| bowed assent. : : 

“ And have mourned the loss of a child?” again 
she asked. al 

The tear that smote her hand, as it still rested 
on my arm, told her that I couldsympathise with 
her. 

“J may then proceed, for only to a parent may 
a parent tell her woes. But still you cannot know 
ital. No,a mother only, only a mother may 
drink of thatcup! Oh! how a mother loves her 
boy—and that one, one spared from all—I have 
beld him to my bosom in mements of deep feel- 
ing, when sorrow, poverty and despair have 
chilled every current from the heart. I have 
pressed my Albert there, and, one by one, the 
remembrance of those fled away,a smile lighted 
up my countenance, and the bloed gushed 
through my veins with the elastic play of youth. 

“But let me not weary you—I stepped to- 
wards the child---he was asleep. 1 gazed with 
a mother’s fondness, and with a mother’s pride. 
The sun was pouring his setting beams upon his 
face, and the wind scattered the curls of that 
hair that lay in such profusion on his shoulders. 
I kneeled to kiss and bless the boy, and thanked 
God that he was spared me. 

“That night Albert awoke with a hoarseness, 
and other indications of a cold, caught probably 
while sleeping in the openair. I resorted to the 
usual applications, but in vain. The next day 
saw him worse, and the medical adviser, who vi- 
sited him on the third day, expressed serious ap- 
prehensions. Let me hasten to a close. The 
night succeeding, as I sat with my Albert on 
my knees, I noticed that the filmy whiteness 
which had rested on his eyes during the day, had 
passed off; they were brilliant beyond the bright- 
ness of health. I knew the approaches of death 
too well to be deceived, yet i gazed with ago- 
nizing intensity. The lamp poured a pale light 
upon his visage, over which the hectic flush was 
passing. ‘ Mother, dear mother,’ died away half 
articulated by the angel: a slight convulsion 
distorted his lip, and---I was left alone.— 
When the physician came the next morning, he 
mre me sitting in my chair, and Albert on my 

es. 

“They buried him here---here with all my 
Hock---all in one grave---over which I kneel so 
often that not one blade of grass springs above 
them—nor must it—the earth will soon be re- 
r etipe for me; and when I sleep with my babes, 

€ grass will grow over us;---for there will be 
hone, no, not one, to shed a tear upon our rest- 
ing place---for I am alone---all, all alone.” 
§ roan the paroxysm of passion had passed 
ou, asked whether she had not relations in Eng- 
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and her oldest son jeft that country for India, 
more than twelve years since, and though cer- 
tain intelligence off their death had not been re- 
ceived, still there was not a doubt that they had 
fallen victims to disease incident to the interior 
of Hindostan. 

When [ turned to leave the scene of affliction 
that I had witnessed, the mist of the morning 
had — away from the river, and the whole 
width of the stream lay before me, glistening in 
silvery whiteness with the rays of the rising sun. 
Half an hour before, absorbed in my feelings, I 
had likened the river and its dark folds of mist, 
to death; does not sympathy in the woes of others 
diminish the burden of our own affliction, and 
tend to chase even darkness and fears from that 
passage which all must tread ! 

A few days subsequent to the interview which 
I have described, an advertisement in the pub- 
lic papers called for information relative to a 
family, the description of which answered in 
many particulars to that of the afflicted mother. 
I called at the ‘“‘ Mansion House” for the adver-- 
tiser, and found in a young and interestin 
stranger, the son who was supposed to have died 
in India. I acquainted him in haste, with the 
situation of his family, and could scarce restrain 
him from setting out immediately to find his pa- 
rent. I knew too well the state of her health to 
allow such rashness. 

As he approached the abode of his mother, I 
proposed alighting first, and preparing her in 
some measure for the interview. hen we ar- 
rived at the opening in the bushes through which 
I had first discovered her, kneeling beside the 
unsodded grave, I urged my companion to pass 
on. The noise of our horses disturbed her; she 
raised her head and a smile of recognition rested 
upon her face as she rose to meet me. 

** Still,”’ said she, * still, like Rachel mourning 
for my children, refusing to be comforted.” 

* Yet madam,” said I, “ there may be comfort; 
the survivors may, by kindness and sympathy, 
teach you, if not to mourn the loss for the dead, 
at least to live for the living.” 

** There is no such hope,” said she, “ 1 can say 
with the afflicted one of old---Lover and friend 
thou hast put far from me, and mine acquaint- 
ance into darkness.” 

** But you mentioned a son in India.” 

‘* I mentioned him as dead,” said she. 

*“ But, madam,” I replied, “I have reason to 
believe, nay to know, that he did not die at the 
time to which you refer.” 

‘** Does he live now? Is he alive?” asked the 
mother with haste. 

“The young man who accompanies me has 
seen your son, and can give certain information 
of his welfare. Shall I call him hither, or will 
you see him at the house?” 

“ Here, even here; my home is on the grave 
of my children.” 

I stepped to the road, and beckoned to the 
young man. He approached the grave in some 
haste. 

——‘ You have seen my son, you know him--- 
you can tell me, his mother, of his welfare ?””,—— 

The youth lifted his dark eye, swimming with 
tears, and vainly attempted to reply. He scarcely 





land. She replied in the negative. A brother 





articulated his name and the mother and the son 
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rushed into each other’s arms, and knelt down 
into a convulsive apr t upon the grave, the 
of her morning sacrifice. _ 
“a the son attempted to rise, his mother 
fell from his arms pale and lifeless! The gush 
of pleasure had been too strong, she had breathed 
her last blessing upon the bosom of her son: 

and now lay unconscious of joys or sorrows. 
The son, in a few weeks, returned to India. 
The mother is buried with her child upon the 
banks of the Schuylkill; and many young read- 
ers will perhaps lengthen their mornin walk in 
the coming summer, to see whether there 1s a 
rose upon the bush that I have placed at the 

head of the grave. 

— ——<j———— 


From the New York Mirror. 


TO A MUSICAL BOX. 
By Miss Fanny Kemble. 
Poor little sprite! in that dark. narrow cell, 
Caged, by the law of man’s resistless might ; 
With thy sweet, liquid notes, by some strong spell, 
Compelled to minister to his delight ! 
Whence—what art thou ?—Art thou a fairy wight, 
Caught sleeping in some lily’s snowy bell, 
Where thou hadst crept, to rock in the moonlight, 
And drink the starry dew drops as they fell ? 
Say, dost thou think, sometimes when thou art singing, 
Of thy wild haunt upon the mountain’s brow, 
Where thou wert once to list the death-bells ringing, 
And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow ? 
When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 
Say, dost thou think of the clear. pebbly stream, 
Upon whose mossy brink thy fellows play, 
Dancing in circles by the moon’s soft beam, 
Hiding in blossoms from the sun’s fierce gleam, 
Whilst thou, in darkness, sing’st thy life away? 
And canst thou feel when the spring time returns, 
Filling the earth with fragrance and with glee; 
When in the wide creation nothing mourns, 
Of all that lives, save that which is not free! 
Oh, if thou canst, and we could hear thy prayer, 
How would thy little voice, beseeching cry 
For one short draught of the fresh morning air, 
For one short glimpse of the clear, azure sky ! 
Perchance thou sing’st in hopes thou shalt be free ? 
Sweetly and patiently thy task fulfilling; 
While thy sad thoughts are wandering with the bee, 
To every bud, with honey dew distilling. 
That hope in vain: for even couldst thou wing 
Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood gay; 
Thoud’st be a shunn’d and a forsaken thing, 
*Mongst the companions of thy happier day. 
For fairy elves, like many other creatures, 
Bear fleeting memories, that come and go; 
Nor can they oft recall familiar features, 
By absence touched, or clouded o’er with wo. 
Then, rest content with sorrow; for there be 
Many, who must that lesson Jearn with thee ; 
And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully. 
Till, when thy tiny voice begins to fail, 
For thy lost bliss, sing but one parting wail, 
Poor little sprite, and then sleep silently. 
——__. 


As the prickliest leaves are the driest, so the pertest fel- 


TO A MUSICAL BOX-——-THE SISTERS. 


Written for the Casket, 
THE SISTERS. 


‘And she will be his bride; 
At the altar he’l! give her 
The love that was too pure 

For a heartless deceiver. 
The world may think me gay, 

For my feelings I smother. 
Oh ! thou hast been the cause 

Of this anguish, my Mother.” 


The room was small, but the spiendid and aj. 
most oriental style of magnificence with which 
it was furnished, left not a doubt that it was the 
boudoir of some favourite of fortune: thecarpe 
so thick and soft, that the heavy tread of the 
mailed warrior could not be distinguished trom 
the soft fairy tread of beauty; the low and velvet 
covered couches, the large mirrors, the splendid 
pictures, whose style a them from no less 
masters than Titian or Claude; the marble ta 
bles, the rich curtains, all spoke of wealth, taste 
and elegance. But with this splendour there 
was a certain something, which told the inmate 
was careless or indifferent to it all. Ona small 
centre table of the purest Italian marble, stood 
a rich porcelain vase filled with rare exotics; but 
they languished and looked nearly withered— 
books and engravings strewed the table, but they 
too lay untouched and unopened—a guitar and 
a harp stood near, but several of the strings of 
both were broken. On a —— a 
toilet table lay a casket of rich and spark 

ems—the casket was half upset, and many of 
the trinkets laid strewed about in confusion, 
Turn now from this minutia, and look at the in- 
habitant of this apartment, and tell me if happi- 
ness dwells with wealth and splendour. Ona 
low crimson Ottoman reclined a fair being who 
might have been thought to be as inanimate as 
the objects around her, except for the low pas- 
sionate sob that at times burst from her bosom, 
as if her very heart were breaking; she was even 
in her sorrow an exquisitely beautiful creature: 
her fairy and perfect form; the infant-like deli- 
cacy and purity of her complexion; her head of 
Grecian like dignity; the profusion of dark curls, 
which sg without concealing the intellec- 
tual loveliness of her pale face, all bespoke her 
lovely; she had apparently but just returned from 
a ball or party, if one could judge by the ele- 
gance and costliness of her dress, which was of 
white silvered crape, confined at the wrists and 
waist by bracelets and a girdle of pearls, with a 
rich twisted necklace and pendants of the same; 
a pe bandeau, in which was fastened a plume 
of white feathers, lay on the floor as if dropped 
from the head by accident. ‘ 
“Yes,” she exclaimed in a low broken voice, 
“she will be his bride, and I—what am I—a poor 
despised creature, looked on with indifference, 
perhaps with hate, by the being I feel I yet adore 
—he will be happy while I am miserable; but I 
deserve it all. Oh, that I could die and be at 
pease,” again she wept bitterly. A low tap was 

eard at the door, and before she had time to re- 
fuse admittance, a fairy form glided into the 
room, and in a moment was locked in her arms. 





lows are generally the most barren. 


“My own sister,” “dearest Helen,” was ail that 
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as uttered by either for some moments; at 
v" gth the visitor rose up from her fervent em- 
caine and seated herself on a low stool, at the 
side of the couch, while her sister, (for such she 
was) as if overcome again, sunk back in her re- 
clining position, and gave vent to a fresh burst of 
ears, still clasping the hand of the fair intruder 
inher own. “Tell me, my own Helen, what ails 
you—is this my welcome, after months of sepa- 
fion:—am I instead of meeting with your own 
gladsome smiles to be greeted with tears. Tell 
me,” she continued, throwing herself on her 
knees, and pressing her lips to the pale cold 
forehead, “what can possibly ail you: are you 
sick; you cannot be unhappy, surely, or your 
own Cecile would long ere this have known of 
your griefs and flew to soothe them: if you are 
ill, cheer up and smile upon me, and your own 
sister shall be your faithful nurse. With so kind 
a husband, and all else your heart can desire, 
you must be happy.” “Happy,” murmured the 
lady, while her very frame seemed shook with 
the agony those words called up, “‘happy—never 
in this world—my happy days are over, Cecile.” 
She seemed quite overcome, and Cecile forbore 
to answer her, lest she should renew sorrows 
which she wished to alleviate: she at length in- 
sensibly sunk into a light slumber, whilst the 
roung and beautiful bemmg, who seemed by her 
bright and radient face never to have known 
sorrow, bent over her with the anxiety of a fond 
mother, watching her sleeping infant, afraid to 
move lest she should disturb the sleeper. She 
continued in her kneeling posture, watching the 
countenance of her sister. ‘And | thought she 
was happy—no, she is not,” thought the gentle 
girl, as she gazed in painful silence upon the al- 
tered features of Helen. Her moans and inarticu- 
late murmurs sometimes escaped from her as if 
her sleep were far from peaceful; at length, after 
adeeper moan, she opened her languid blue eyes, 
and they fell upon her gentle nurse, “‘my sister,” 
she exclaimed with a mournful smile, “how good 
you are thus to watch over me; but will you not 
retire, itis late, and I in my selfishness had for- 
gotten that you have walked far, and must feel 
fatigued.” “No, no, my sister, I cannot sleep; 
wherefore then leave you. 1 am miserable, for 
you are so: let me know what is the cause of 
row unhappiness, and if I cannot relieve, at 
east your Cecile can weep with you.” Helen had 
risen at the close of her sister’s remark, and for 
a minute paced the room with quick and hurried 
tread, as if to escape some painful recollection: 
at length seating herself by a low window, where 
the moon poured her silver rays upon her face, 
she said, “The task is a painful one, but to you 
I have long wished to speak freely—yes, it will 
console me to know there is one to sympathize 


midnight dreams—I sighed at our close confine- 
ment to studies, our simple recreations, and our 
country situation—I wanted to visit the gay balls 
parties, theatres, &c. which I had so often re 

of: and more than all this, I earnestly wished to 
love and to be beloved. With all these thoughts 
thronging in my young heart, can even you won- 
der that my tears were soon vanished. You know 
that I arrived safely at my mother’s splendid 
mansion, and she received me with a mixture of 
affection and gratified pride, and prophesied*I 
would make a ‘brilliant match.’ | was introduced 
to the gay world, and entered with pleasure into 
its extravagancies and follies. I was styled beau- 
tiful, known to be wealthy, and was therefore 
followed by many admirers, but my heart remain- 
ed untouched. Even then, my sister, my heart 
would oft times pine for your society, and I would 
wish myself back, a simple happy school girl. So 
true it is, that pleasures, however delightful in 
imagination, lose much from constant repetition. 
I wished for someting to love and to be loved. My 
mother was kind and 1 respected her; but her 
manners were not calculated to gain her chil- 
dren’s love, and consequently she was not my 
confidant. Unhappy situation when a daughter 
may not confide in a mother. Who so suitable a 
friend, a guide, an adviser as a mother. You 
may remember our sweet friend, Rosa Evelyn, 
who was married shortly after I left schcol, and 
for whom I was bridesmaid; it was at her happy 
home that I first met her cousin, Eugene Evelyn, 
that I first knew what love was.” A long silence 
followed these words, as if they called up scenes 
too painfully pleasing for memory to dwell upon. 
“Enough, my sister, to say | was beloved and 
loved devotedly; a few happy months flew round, 
and then I was awoke from my dream of bliss— 
my mother was petrified and enraged at the 
idea of an alliance destitute of all that she 
thought made an alliance desirable; that is, 
wealth and rank. She forbade my again seeing 
Eugene. Fear not duty led me to obey her; for 
oh, how will you believe me when [I tell you, that 
knowing my fortune to depend entirely upon my 
mother, [ dared not, much as I loved, encounter 
privations and want of luxuries. In short, I 
dreaded poverty (or an approach to it) as one of 
the greatest evils in life. I received from my 
lover many letters breathing affection and ten- 
derness, and conjuring me to fly with him.’ ‘if,’ 
he said in one of his letters, ‘if, dearest Helen, 
your mother’s refusal was grounded on the idea 
that I was vicious or dissipated, I would not urge 
you to flight; I would strive to convince her of 
her error and gain her esteem: but no, she would 
sacrifice the peace, the happiness of her daugh- 
ter, of me, for what—because I possess not 
wealth. I ask not your fortune: I have compe- 


with me.” She pusend her hand forcibly to her | tence, and if faithful love and constant endea- 


head, as if to still the throbbing temples, and with 
a low faltering voice commenced, “You know I 


vour, on my part, to make you happy, can make 
up for the luxuries, the splendour of your home, 


am per senior, by several years—you know, | then consent, my own love, to unite your fate to 
‘00, how dearly we have loved, and how bitter| mine.’ And yet, even after I had read these 
were the tears we shed when { was sent for home | precious lines, | became another’s—yes, turn 


from school, and obliged to be parted from you: 


not away, sweet sister; relax not the grasp of 


. this you know; but you know not, that dearly | those dear hands, I feel too deeply my own 
as | loved you, my sorrow was evanescent. 1| unworthiness, to bear even your unintentional 





Thefts into that gay world, into whose scenes | marks of sorrow. Wrought upon by my habitual 
80 often entered in my waking as well as| fear and respect of my mother—won upon (I 
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blush to own it) by the splendid presents, the 
house, the equipage of Sir William Ethrington, 
I consented, in an evil hour, to become his bride; 
and now,” she added, breathing lowly, as if the 
breath came from the very recess of her heart, 
“now comes the heart-breaking scene:—Il had 
heard that Eugene had been informed of my con- 
duct and my marriage; that he felt that his love 
had been thrown away upon an unworthy object, 
and consequently he felt for me an utter con- 
tempt: so, at least, I was told. It has now been 
near a twelvemonth since my marriage, when, 
partly to gratify my husband, and partly to chase 
away gloomy feelings, I consented to go to a 
large party this evening at Lady Ranehath’s.— 
Sir William was forced to leave me at the door, 
as he was engaged elsewhere. I entered the 
brilliant apartments, blazing with lights and 
beauty; I had hardly reached my seat, when my 
eye fell upon—Eugene Evelyn; not as [ had once 
heard of him, pale and dejected, but looking as 
when I first saw him, bom, soe with smiles and 
health. On his arm leaned a beautiful delicat - 
girl, whom, however, at that time, 1 scarcely ob- 
sérved, being so entirely taken up with watching 
Eugene. He did not see me, but continued in 
earnest conversation with the lady. As I stood 
in a deep recess, | could, unobserved by se 
watch his ever-varying countenance: and oh, 
how bitter were my feelings at that moment. 
My musical powers, which your fond affection 
used to magnify into something extraordinary, 
were, even in the gay world, in requisition; and 
accordingly I was soon surrounded by many 
urging me to play and sing. [t was in vain that 
I pleaded indisposition, and with a heavy heart 
I at length consented to be led into the music- 
room, hoping that I was not perceived by Eu- 
gene. Feeling in a dull mood, I pitched upon 
the first song that was handed me; it was a low, 
melancholy tune, and seemed suited to my feel- 
ings. It ended with the following verse: 


“Give me, of cold oblivion’s wave, 
A draught, in sorrow’s chalice sad; 
My hopes are slumbering in the grave: 
Past are the dreams which once could glad!” 


Much agitated after singing, I arose and was 
at length permitted to move away, while a lady 
took my place at the piano. ‘How handsome 
Mr. Evelyn looks,’ said a voice near me. I in- 
voluntary looked up and encountered the earn- 
est look of Eugene—he bowed and I immediately 
turned my eyes away; but a conversation that 
happened near me, attracted my sole attention. 
It was about him who alone I loved. After speak- 
ing for some time highly in his praise, one of the 
ladies remarked, ‘do you know that it is a posi- 
tive fact, that he is engaged to be married to the 
lady he is with?’ Yes, I heard that she was to be 
the bride, the blessed bride of my own Eugene. 
I fainted, and when I recovered it was to find 
=e ros by him, whilst the fair girl, 
whom I had seen with him, was gently bathing 
my burning brow. Oh! happy, too happy mo- 
ment—would that I had died even then; but no, 
such a blessed lot was not mine. When he found 
I had recovered, he resigned me to the arms of 
Lady Mary Clinton, which I heard as the name 





THE SISTERS. 


of the lady. He asked me if he should call my 
carriage; I gladly assented, and taking his offer. 
ed arm was led, more dead than alive, to the 
door. As he lifted me in the carriage he pressed 
my hand, ‘You have my forgiveness, Helen, I am 
happy; would that you were so too.’ ‘Neyer 
oh! never, shall I be happy again, Eugene; my 
heart is breaking.’ He gave me a thrilling loo 
of pity: even yet I see it!—pressed my hand to 
his lips and closed the door. All else is a blank 
to me until I found myself here.’”’ She ceased 
and leaned her burning brow on the marble slah 
as if to cool it, while her young sister wept with. 
out restraint. “I have wearied you almost to 
death, my own sweet Cecile, let us both kneel 
now in earnest prayer, even as when we were 
children together, and then let us seek a little 
rest.” The two fair sisters knelt down; the one 
in her single innocence, the other in her d 
unhappiness, and remained long in fervent holy 

rayer. When they arose, though their eyes 
were still filled with tears, there was a holy se- 
renity visible in the features of both, lovely to 
behold. They together laid down to court a lit- 
tle repose. Tired nature at length sunk ex- 
hausted, and it was late in the day ere Cecile 
awoke, and recalled to recollection the painful 
scenes of the last night. She arose gently and 
stood by her sister’s side. “*How lovely, how an- 
gelic she looks! and what a sweet smile beams 
on her features. I cannot wake her—sleep on, 
sweet sister: be at least happy in your dreams.” 
So saying, she stooped over her and pressed her 
rosy lips to the pale forehead of a corpse. 


When Cecile was recovered from a long, d 
swoon, she found that she had not been deceived. 
Helen’s gentle frame had sunk under the press- 
ure of misery; and though she mourned for her 
sister, she could not but rejoice that her unhap- 
piness was at an end. It was midnight, when 
Cecile went to take a last look at the lorely re- 
mains of her beloved sister, beautiful even in 
death. She reposed upon that couch from whence 
she was to be conveyed to the dark and silent 
tomb! Her large blue eyes were closed, and the 
long, dark lash lay on her fair cheeks; a striking 
contrast; a sweet smile yet played round her lips, 
which even death had not robbed of their coral- 
like hue—she looked as placid as a sleeping in- 
fant. She was buried with pomp and splendour; 
and the only tears shed for her in real sorrow, 
were by Cecile and Eugene, who attended her 
funeral. As for her husband, he had always ad- 
mired her, but love with him had no existence. 
He considered a wife as a necessary appendage, 
and had chosen out a beautiful one, only be- 
— she was the fashion, and was sought by 
others. 


Eugene was in a few months happily married 
to Lady Mary Clinton, and their first girl was by 
Lady Mary’s request, named after the unfortu- 
nate Helen. Cecile also married a man in every 
way deserving of her; and unlike her sister, look- 
ed only for virtue and goodness in her choice, 
and consequently enjoyed much happiness. But 
it was long ere she ceased to think of and regret 
the mournful lot of one who was led away by the 
luxuries and vanities of this life from peace and 
happiness. ADELE. 
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THE MEMPHIAN MUMMY-—-VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE MEMPHIAN MUMMY. 
“Wrapped in mysterious weeds.”—PoLoxk. 
Maiden! thy form hath not yet lost its grace, 
Though from that cheek hath fled life’s rosy glow, 
And smiles seem playuig On the very face, 
A mother kissed some thousand years ago. 
Although thy lips are bloodless now and cold, 
Time hath not reft thee of thy teeth of pearl, 
And beauty lingers in the locks of gold, 
Which on thy forhead curl. 


Nature! t y debt have mighty nations paid, 
And o'er them closed oblivion’s misty wave, 
Since weeping friends that human wreck arrayed, 
In the sad vestments of the starless grave. 
That sunken eye with pleasure may have beamed, 
(Or tears perhaps that dusky cheek have wet, 
Upon that brow for aught I know hath gleamed 
Some queenly coronet. 


Perchance that ear so very dull and cold, 
The mystic lyre of Memnon often heard, 

When sunrise tinged the morning sky with gold, 
And all its strings melodiously sti red. 

An infant may have slumbered in those arms, 
Which hang so still and nerveless by thy side; 

Perchance some Pharoah, yielding to thy charms, 

Made thee his roya! bri-‘e. 


Amid the chords of some love-breathing lute, 
Those taper fingers may have often strayed; 
That tongue which has for centuries been mute, 
To Apis or to Isis may have prayed; 
When ancient Memphis was the seat of power; 
When mirth and music reigned within her wa!ls, 
Perhaps she wasted many a pleasant hour, 
A guest in princely halls. 


The breathing statue and the speaking bust 

Of all their grace and beauty have been reft, 
And dome and tower have crumbled into dust, 

Since thy freed soul its mortal prison left. 
Although the rock for many ages hid, 

That human ruin from thMight of day, 
It scarcely feels, like Egypt’s pyramid, 

The finger ot decay. 


The smiling sunbeam falls upon thee now, 
But cannot melt the icy chain of death, 
The zephyr’s wing is fanning thy dark brow, 
But thou art reckless of its balmy breath. 
When joy held empire in that leathern breast, 
Perhaps she wandered by the Nile’s green shore, 
And mused upon his billows when at rest, 
Or listened to their roar. 


In childhood’s hour, the maiden little thought, 

When life to her did all its charms unveil, 
Her matchless form by strangers would be bought, 

And made the theme of many and erring tale. 
When the last trump shall animate the tomb, 

And call the dead from out the sea and earth, 
Maiden! thy spirit will its dust resume, 

Far from thy place of birth. 
AVON BARD. 
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VEGETABLE INSTINCT 


Instinct is a particular disposition or tendency 
in a living being to embrace, without delibera- 
tion or reflection, the means of self-preservation, 
and to perform on particular occasions, such 
other actions as are required by its economy, 
without having any perception to what end or 
purposes it acts, or any idea of the utility and 
advantage of its own operation. Climbing plants 
afford a curious instance of this instructive 
economy. Some of these having very slender 
stems, cannot, like most other plants, grow of 
themselves in a perpendicular direction ; but in 
order to compensate for this incapacity, nature 
has given them the power of moving or twining 
their branches and tendrils different ways, until 
they generally meet with a tree or some other 
body on which to climb, to attach themselves; 
and when a tendril has laid hold of a support, it 
coils up and draws the stem after it.* 
Trees and other vegetables have likewise the 
power of directing their roots for procuring 
nourishment :—for instance, a tree growing near 
a ditch, will be found to direct its roots straight 
downwards, on the side next the ditch, until they 
reach the ground below it, when they will throw 
off fibres underneath, and ramify hke the root 
on the other side of a tree. Some curious ex- 
amples of this kind of instinct are related by 
Lord Kaimes, among which is the following:— 
“ A quantity of fine compost for flowers happen- 
ed to be laid at the foot of a full grown elm, 
where it lay neglected three or four years ; when 
moved in order to be carried off, a net work of 
elm fibres spread through the whole heap; and 
no fibres had before appeared at the surface of 
the ground.” ‘ 
any flowers also fold up their leaves on the 
approach of fall or in cold cloudy weather, and 
unfold them again when cheered by the reani- 
mating influence of the sun. This is remarkably 
exemplified in the convolvulus arvensis, anagalls 
arvensis, and many others, but more particularly 
in the last, whence it has been called the poor 
man’s weather glass. 
In Watson’s Chemical Essays, also, it is stated 
that trefoil, wood-sorrel mountain ebony, the Af- 
rican marigold, and many others, are so regular 
in folding up their leaves before rainy weather, 
that these motions have been considered as a 
kind of instinct similar to that of ants.— Tupper , 
on the Probability of Sensation in Vegetables. 
Some plants open their petals to receive rain, 
others avoid it; some contract at the appeone? 
of a storm, others at the approach of night; 
while some expand and blossom only to the even- 
ing air. 

Vear the cape certain flowers form a species 
of chronometer. The morea unguiculata and 
undulata open at nine in the morning and close 
at four; the ixia cinnamonea opens at the time 
the other closes, and sheds a delicious perfume 
throughout the night. 

The stamina of the flowers of sorrel thorn are 
so peculiarly irritable, that when touched, they 


* A mistake. The tendril does not draw the stem after 
it; it merely supports it. The stem increases in length 
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108 AMBITION BLASTED—TO MY DEAD BABY. 


will incline almost two inches, and the upper 
joint of the leaf of the dionea is formed like a 
machine to catch food. When an insect there- 
fore settles on its glands, the tender parts be- 
come irritated, and the two lobes rise up, grasp 
the insect and crush itto death. The plane tree 
exhibits the power of exercising a sagacity for 
securing food not unworthy of an animal. Lord 
Kaimes relates, that among the ruins of New 
Abbey, in the county of Galloway, there grew in 
his time, on the top of one of its walls, a plane 
tree upwards of twenty feet in height. Thus 
situated, it became straitened for food and 
moisture, and therefore gradually directed its 
roots down the side of the wall, till they reached 
the ground at the distance of ten feet. When 


fell—and as he fell, the earthl 
darkened in thick-vibbed seen. fo at 
Immediately after this catastrophe, the con 
duct of Burr began to excite attention, He 
frequently took sudden and rapid and distant 
journeys, disguised so as not to be known oy 
the road. One week he would be seen in hit 
office in New York—the next in a distant city as 
if he had dropped from the clouds. It wag as 
first supposed that he was suffering the agonies 
of remorse for the murder of Hamilton; but the 
eye of government soon detected the prepara- 
tion for some design of violence. Arms and 
men had been gathered at different points, eithe; 





for adivision of the Unitéd States, orfora de. 


| scent upon Mexico—or for both objects blended, 





they had succeeded in this attempt, the upper | He was arrested in the remote west, and carried 
roots no longer shot out fibres, but united in one; | in irons for many huadred miles through a coun. 
and shoots vigorously sprung up from the root! try over whose Senate he had presided as the 


= 
ree. 


-He had attained the highest but one. But be- 


which had succeeded in reaching the earth. 
The island of St. Lucia presents a still more 

curious phenomenon in the animal fiower. This 

organization lives in a large basin, the water of 


which is brackish. It is more brilliant than the | 


marigold which it resembles. But when the hand 
is extended towards it, it recoils, and retires like 


second officer of government, to the place de. 
signed for his tnal. He was acquitted of the 
charge of treason, but the irreversible sentence 
of public opinion had gone forth against him. 
He became a wanderer in foreign lands, 

Over a few of these vagrant years of his lifea 


| deep obscurity rests. He returned, however, to 


a snail in the water. It is supposed to live on| New York, the scene of his former glory and 


the spawn of fish. 
In Java grows a plant, the Wepenthes distilla- 
toria, remarkable for having a small vegetable 
bag attached to the base of its leaves. This bag 
is covered with a lid which moves ona strong 
fibre, answering the purpose of a hinge. When 
dews rise, or rains descend, the lid opens; when 
the bag is saturated, the lid falls and closes so 
tightly, that no evaporation can take place. The 
moisture thus imbibed, cherishes the seed, and is 
gradually absorbed into the body of the plant. 
ee 


From the Youth’s Companion. 


AMBITION BLASTED. 

Every one acquainted with the public men of 
our country, must know something of Aaron 
Burr, of this city, once Vice President of the 
United States. His history exhibits a striking 
instance of blasted ambition. Of a most per- 
suasive eloquence and bland manners, witha 
deep knowledge of the human heart, Aaron 
Burr looked forward in his earlier days to the 
highest offices and distinctions of the republic. 


fore his dark and searching eye there stood one 
obstacle tohis ascent; it was Hamilton. The 
illustrious Hamilton, who had weathered the 
storms of the revolution by the side of Wash- 
ington, and who had saved the nation in her 
counsels that Washington saved by his sword 
and Fabian prudence,—was a patriot too in- 
corruptible to look coldly on and see the rise of 
an em ge a whose intellectual capac- 
ity only equalled his want of principle. To the 
eye of Hamilton, Burr was in politics what 

nedict Arnold had been in the field; and his 
opposition to his designs, partook of that keen 
and stern character which ever made Hamilton 
so terrible to the enemies of the true rights of 

country. 

They met, at length, on “ the dark and bloody 

ground,” about two miles above Hoboken, on 





the Jersey shore, opposite this city. Hamilton 


aspirations. Here he has spent his life with but 
little notice or distinction; and without any more 
influence over the public mind, than ifhe had 
been frozen into a statue of stone the moment 
ont he sent the death-shot to the bosom of Ham- 
ulton. 

Sometimes, now, a little, bowed-down man, 
with his eyes fastened on the pavement, may be 
seen hurrying along in the vicinity of Reed street. 
His hair, which was once black as the raven's 
wing, is now blanched with the whiteness of 
snow. His eyes, which once shot lightnings in 
their soul-searching glances, are now lustreless 
and dull. That man is Aaron Burr. 


meg 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO MY DEAD BABE. 


Sweet angel! when I look upon that dear 
Though lifeless form, so soon the food of worms, 
The sickening thought pervades my very soul 
Torn from my arms in all thy loveliness, 

Thy growing charms expanding day by day, 
Filling thy mother’s anxious yearning heart 
With fondest hopes, that thou in future years 
Wouldst walk in virtue’s path, to manhood’s prime, 
And as a pillar rais’d by God’s own hand, 

Support and comfort my declining years. 

But ’tis his voice that calls thy spirit home 

To rest upon his bosom. Kinder arms 

Than e’en thy mother’s open to receive 

The precious charge; the treasure only lent; 
Submit! my aching heart! and murmur not: 

Ere long, and thou shalt meet him in the skies; 
Where now before the eternal throne of God, 
His spotless soul from pain and sorrow free, 
Returns to Him whose holy voice commands 

“ Suffer those little ones to come to me 

“Forbid them not! for such surround my throne.” 

A MOTHER. 
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THE VICTIMS 


Written for the Casket. 
Tne Victims of Revenge. 
BY M. A.- B. 


“Weep not for those whom the veii of the tomb, 
In Jife’s happy morning, hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere sin threw a blight o’er the spivit’s young bloom, 
Or carth had profaned what was born for the skies.” 
M. S. S. 


The sun had sunk in the western horizon. 
The lingering twilight shed a feeble and dying 
like lustre over the landscape, and clothed the 
surrounding heavens with those varied hues and 
romantic beauty, which the imagination is ac- 
customed to view inan Italian sunset. The stars 
were coming into view silently ; and one by one, 
in their lofty eminence, seemed to take their 
stations, as the guardians of night, over the 
jonely world. The hum and bustle of the dis- 
tant camp had almost died away with the de- 
clining sun. And bird,and beast, and man were 
all seeking their resting place, till morning 
should again open to them new sources of profit, 
pleasure and gratification. It was the hour when 
the heart,if ever, must be open with benevolence 
toall mankind; and the full soul think of by- 
gone days, departed joys, and the melancholy 
and pleasing scenes of life. cae t 

The beautiful Ohio, on the left, was rolling its 
peaceful water to the ocean. Ata distance be- 

ond a grove of woods, that skirted its margin, 
Ss the encamped host of freedom’s sons. Each 
thinking of his distant home, and friends, and 
wife, and happy days past and to come. The last 
notes of the war-drum, which beat to freedom 
and independence, had long since ceased to re- 
verberate along our eastern shore. But another, 
and a bloodier cause, had again drawn out the 
embattled host to break the silence of the west- 
ern forest, with martial array. Their watch fires 
shone far below, and their strutting sentinels 
began to pace the round of the camp. A few 
solitary savages, who roamed the country with 
pretended friendship to the invaders, were wan- 
dering about the outlines near the sentinels. 
The mansion of Montford Grenville stood at a 
distance from the camp. A small garrison was 
stationed there to prevent any violence that 
might be offered, either by hostile or friendly In- 
dians. These stood round in groups; some 
chanting in a low tone their patriotic songs, or 
musing on the dangers they were soon to encoun- 
ter. Within the mansion, far other scenes were 
acting. It was to be a bridal night. Every 
heart beat high with life and joy. The feelings 
of the aged parents were warmed up to a more 
than wonted pitch of gaiety. For why should they 
not? It was thg eve of the consecration of their 
only daughter’s hand and heart to a young and 
gallant officer of the army. 

“Only twenty minutes more. They will soon 

here,” muttered Maria, in a low smothered 
tone, as she tripped, with a light heart, through 
the parlor where her parents were seated. ‘* Wil- 
liam Cleveland wili soon be here, and I must be 
— at the appointed time.” 

‘Perhaps he will not be so very exact,” said 
her father, in his careless manner. “ An officer’s 
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affair to be dressed in your pretty robe, and be 
a bride by yourself a‘ter all.” 

“The robe must be put on notwithstanding,” 
interrupted Maria; and hastened to do as she 
had said, leaving her parents to their musings. 

She was their only daughter, the comfort and 
solace of their declining years. Nature had not 
been sparing in dealing out to her the gifts of 
beauty and simplicity of manners; not that un- 
meaning beauty of person only, which, like the 
first blown flower of spring, delights the young 
heart with the gaiety and nice tints of its color- 
ing, possessed of no other excellence. But it 
was that beauty, which results from an union of 
personal symmetry and intellectual endow- 
ments—the beauty of a soul beaming with intel 
ligence and innocence. The twenty minutes 
had passed away, and Maria, decked out in her 
bridal dress, stood by the side of her parents. 
Rich was the flowing robe, which another’s fan- 
cy and affections had prepared for this night , 
and she seemed for a moment to exult in its ele 
gance, whilst her glowing cheek was high up 
with an unconscious blush, as she looked at the 
face of her endeared father. 

** Well, matters stand as I told you, Maria,” 
said Mr. Grenville, “‘ your punctuality has ex- 
ceeded that of your handsome Cleveland. You 
are now abride. Nothing more is wanting than 
his presence to have a marriage celebration. 
But you will, 1 suppose, now be content to pass 
afew more minutes, before you renounce the 
name of Grenville for one that sounds much pret- 
tier in your ear.”’ 

This the gay father spoke in that playful kind 
of railery, which usually diverts the mind of age 
on the approach of some agreeable event. But 
that gaiety soon vanished, as Maria, changi 
her usual blush and modest look for a timid 
wistful air, replied, “Yes, your prophecy has 
come true. If, however, | am not to a bride 
here to-night, [ must at yonder camp. Aye, that 
was my promise.” 

** Why, Maria,” said the tender father, “ what 
means this? How can such a singular fancy 
,0ssess you, on a night like this? Drooniie of 

ove has made you quite romantic. Your gal- 
lant knight I suppose intends to be hovering near 
your path, to prevent any danger that might hap- 
pen to you alone.”’ 

*“ Do not mistake me, father. The truth is so. 
None of your romance and dreams. Our mu- 
tual agreement was, if he did not arrive here 
before the time, which has just past, I was to 
meet him at his tent. You cannot call that ro- 
mantic. He might not obtain permission to 
leave the camp to-night; and to-morrow the 
army may probably resume its march to the 
west.” his she spoke with a seriousness which 
at once dispelled every doubt concerning her 
intention. 

** Surely, Maria, you would not set off at this 
time, to seek an unknown tent, in a strange 
camp, through dangers and darkness. What 
could be thought of your having done such a 
thing? Such a determination will be looked upon 
as wild—as the result of madness.” 

** Not madness, father—call it not madness ;” 


OF REVENGE. 





lime, however much he may desire it, is not 
always wi pleasure. And it would be a sad 





returned Maria, in a laintive tone, which ex- 
| pressed more sorrow for the pain she was likely 
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to give her parents, than it showed a dread of 
danger. “ It is the determination of a cool, dis- 
passionate reason. Yesterday,whenI saw Cleve- 
land, we conversed about all the results which 
could happen frem this; and his eye glowed 
with fire when he asked once more, if 1 would 
be willing to follow a soldier’s fortune. Since 
he has not arrived to gladden my aged parents’ 
hearts, with his gay and blooming countenance, 
1 must wait on him at the tent. This bridal 
‘ress was not this night put on in vain. My faith 
is plighted that it shall never be put off again, 
till Cleveland has received my hand. Six months 
ago, the day was sct apart, when I was to be his 
bride. Whenthat day, bright and cloudless, had 


arrived, he was summoned to aid our country’s 


cause. You refused our nuptials should be cele- 
brated until his return. Then ended for awhile 
iny pleasing reveries,and anticipated happiness. 


tle reproached me with unfaithfulmess. Oh, 
that look, it was tender, but it was bitter. His 
parting glance blasted every hope and every 
pleasure; | remember that unhappy morning 
when we parted. Never did the sun rise more 
beautiful, never did it set more gloomy. With 
tears and reproaches we parted, never more to 
meet ull we should meet where our mutua} 
wrongs should be impartially redressed. He 
had given me this bridaldress. In reproach he 


bade me keep it as a memento of my unkind- 
ness. Hliow many long and cheerless days have 


I spent since that time! How often, since then, 
have the bright visions of my childhood rose up 
to reproach me! Yesterday I first saw him, 
smece we parted. The glow of youth had not 
yet departed from his brow. His step was as 
noble as ever. Still there was that cold look of 
scorn, which curled his hp when he bade me 
keep my hand for another, who could bear the 
reproach which I had given him. But soon his 
sternness passed away, and his mild blue eye 
looked upon me with the kindness of other days. 
I thought it seemed more bright than ever: and 
when he offered me his hand, he appeared meit- 
ed in tenderness for his former conduct. We 
talked again of past pleasures, youthful days, 
childish sports, and the beautiful but unhappy 
morning on which we bade a final adieu. And 
then the big tear came in his eye, and we forgot 
the past,and looked for a repetition of those days 
in the future; and when we parted, my pledge 
of faith and affection was, if he was detained in 
the camp,J was to meet him there, and there the 
nuptial band is to be this night tied.” 

“ Yet, surely, you cannot go alone,” said Mrs. 
Grenville, her cheek now suffused in tears, and 
her hand holding that of her only daughter. 
“ Did Cleveland know of your fears, he could 
have little affection for you to desire such a trial 
of your attachment tohim. You are yet in the 
bleom of youth. ‘lhe grief for your only brother 
has for many years embittered our sweetest mo- 
ments of happiness. Many days have passed 
away since he disappeared among the savages 
of this wilderness, and can you, contrary to our 
wishes and your own sense of danger, expose 
yourself to a similar fate? But why should it so 
long have escaped my memory—if you must go, 
and go to-night, we can perhaps obtain the con- 
gent of the officer here on guard, to accompany 
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you, and direct you safely to the tent of Cleve- 
land.” 

‘* No—no: name it not to him,” exclaimed 
Maria, exchanging her look of earnestness and 
anxiety to one of wildness and terror, “ name it 
not to him. Oh, Sigourney! Sigourney! Yes- 
terday, when the sun was yet high in the heay- 
ens,as he and I were seated in the garden, 
named Cleveland and our approaching nuptials ; 
and oh, the bitter curse! His colour changed— 
then suddenly rising, he muttered an oath that 
Cleveland should have other business to attend 
to, than to dream away his time in devising mar- 
riages. ‘That horrid oath—that bloody look. 
Oh, name it not to Sigourney. He is more ter- 
rible than the wild savages, you appear so much 
to dread. But,then,he is to stay here till morn- 
ing; I need not fear him. And the bright look 
of Cleveland dispels every other fear.” 

‘But can you, dear Maria, go this night, so 
contrary to every thing that borders on preprie- 
ty? What would be thought should you fall a 
victim to this rashness? What reproach would 
not be given to your memory—another sacrifice 
to a soldier’s caprice? But why not go with Si- 
gourney ?” 

* Oh, mether, name it not. He is detestable, 
bloody, cruel—yes, that fiend-like look! it made 
my blood run cold. But why this delay? The 
necessities of war do not admit these little punc- 
tilios you mention. Fhe dangers you so much 
dread are but imaginary; but ah, that bloody 
Sigourney! He has been present in my thoughts, 
asleep and awake, since he rose so abruptly from 
my side, and appeared as though by his mahce 
he could blast my peace and innocence.” And 
her lip changed tts rusy hue to one of ashy pale- 
ness, and she appeared to have a supernatural 
dread of this oficer. But what ean conquer wo- 
man’s affection? 

The anxious mother, seeing the fears of her 
daughter increasing, fondly hoped she might be 
induced to lay aside for another night ber bridal 
dress. “‘Can you, my dear Maria,” said she, 
“can you face the dangers that oppose your 
passing to yonder camp? Oh, Il have a fearful 
presentiment that the legend of future years, 
shall, with reference to you, call this the night 
of the death-bride, when all your bloom and 
beauty sunk to the tomb.” 

“Oh, mother, mother, that bloody book! do 
not mention it. The page was coloured with 
blood—it was I—no, it was Sigourney that was 
reading it. His hand held it in a mangled con- 
dition : there was that same look of malice which 
he had in the garden. Theclotted gore lay over 
the leaf. It was the musings, the troubles of last 
night’s sleep. Sure,it was my poor brother’s fate, 
I saw written there. But why talkofit? It must 
have been a vision or some of my love reveries.”’ 

This wild and incoherent soliloquy of her 
daughter, appeared something still more strange 
to her tender mother. Seizing her daughter's 
hand, she besought her to lay aside at once the 
fearful bridal. ‘* How can you leave us, to-night; 
your fears and terrors have overcome your rea- 
son. Why talk about the book? What is it you 


mean? Love and danger have deprived you of 


your better judgment, that you indulge in such 
revyeries.” 
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THE VICTIMS 


“ No, mother, I was mistaken,” returned Ma- 
ria, in the same wild manner as before. ‘“ Sure 
it was you that was reading. Yes, I remember 
now. We were seated in this parlor, and you, 
mother, wept as you read. Aye,it must have 
been my poor brother’s fate. It said,— The 
shield of innocence, youth, and loveliness, did 
not preserve its victim!’—But why talk about 
such things? It was onlya dream—thank God! 
Yes, but it was a bloody dream. You, mother, 
mentioned it first. It seems as something which 
happened long ago. ‘Then, that cold laugh !— 
that could not have been yours. But why linger 
here talking of imaginary evils? I cannot lay 
aside this bridal dress, before he has welcomed 
me with his smile. Before to-morrow’s sun shall 
set, my bright anticipations of happiness shall be 
realized. Your fears are imaginary.” 

This she spoke with a firmness, which was an 
answer to every objection and persuasion, which 
a mother’s affections could devise. Maria calmly 
dried the tear which had been stealing down her 
blooming cheek, and gave vent tono more. The 
thoughts of a past summer’s misery flashed upon 
her soul; and the cold look and reproachful 
voice of Cleveland, buoyed her above visionary 
fears and the remonstrances of tender parents. 
Her memory turned back to the sleepless nights 
and cheerless days she passed since she was to 
have been his bride, and strengthened her reso- 
lution. ‘Throwing a loose robe carelessly over 
her bridal dress,she took each of her parents by 
the hand, and the affectionate “ good night” re- 
echoed with a low sound from her parental walls. 
With a light heart and cheerful countenance, 
the romantic bride set out alone, in the silent 
night, to fulfil the promise she had given to a 
young and offended lover. Her footsteps bounded 
along the pathway of the enclosure, where her 
ehildish days had been spent. The past ap- 
peared all as a visionary scene. ‘The friends 
and joyful associates of the morning of life, no 
jonger arose in her memory with their former 
attractiveness. A new world of light and love- 
liness seemed to rise to her view, in which her 
fancy painted scenes more pleasing than those 
of her youth, when gaiety, life, and innocence, 
mingled in her sports. She was now in the prime 
of youth and beauty, going by herself in the lone- 
liness of the night, to seek a lover, who, six 
months ago, left her with tears and imprecations. 
The tales of classic antiquity came again to her 
recollection—the ancient days of chivalry, and 
their romantic stories, revived in her memory 
with the vividness of reality. ‘‘ Cleveland shall 
see, that his misery has not been my desire. The 
bitterness of his reproach is over, and I am go- 





ing to receive his smile and be his bride.” And 
Maria’s footsteps died away, as her departing | 
form was vanishing in the distance and dark- | 
ness: and then all was silent as before, save the 
exclamation which burst from each of her pe 
rents—" i fear this night will be an unhappy ri- 
dal.” * ae * * ** ** 
At the camp the soldiers, were busied as their 
inclinations directed them. Some were musing | 
over their hard fate, in being led from their | 
peaceful homes on a wilderness warfare. Others | 
were seated around their fires, listening to some | 
strange adventure, or thinking of absent friends ' 


| to return or proceed. 


OF REVENGE, 


Eid 


and future danger. A young officer was walk- 
ing majestically, yet with an impatient step, to- 
wards the tent of General St. Clair. He was 
young and handsome; his raven hair fell in 
graceful curls below his military cap, and the 
light which gleamed from the surrounding fires 
showed a form manly and bold, and an eye 
which beamed with intelligence. There was a 
loftiness in his mein, and an expression of sor- 
row in his countenance; and as he walked ar- 
dently onward, his thoughts seemed occupied by 
something of intrinsic interest. He endeavored, 
as he stood in the presence of his general, to 
conceal the anxiety which preyed upon his mind. 
** Ah,” said St. Clair,in his dignified manner, 
after the customary forms of politeness had pass- 
ed between them, “ why here at this time? Some 
strange circumstance, Il warrant: you willsurely 
not wish to leave the camp to-night.” 

Cleveland, for he was the young officer, gave 
a slight bow,and answered the question by ask- 
ing, ‘** Have you any more coinmands, to-night?” 

* Yes,” quickly replied St. Clair, seeming to 
recollect something unattended to, “* [am much 
pleased that you have come. ‘There is one piece 
of business, in which I must have your assistance. 
Sigourney has been here from his post, since 
sun-set, and gave notice of a party of savages 
having been seen about three miles to our right.” 

“What? General St. Clair, no Indians soe 
soon. How could they dare attack us here?” 

* You mistake,” replied St. Clair, “It will be 
savage policy to attack us unexpectedly. Wash- 
ington’s last warning to me was to beware of sur- 
prise, in approaching this country. We must 
not be lulled into security, until savage fury 
bursts upon us. Every information must be act- 
ed upon. It was Sigourney’s desire that you, 
being acquainted with the country, should be 
appointed to guard in that direction to-night ; 
and my wish is, that you, with your noble band, 
range without the sentinels, to observe if there 
be any threatened danger.” 

The agitation of Cleveland, on the receipt of 
this intelligence, was only concealed from his 
general by increased darkness, as he turned 
from the light, which shone upon his counte- 
nance. Had he heard the order for his execu- 
tion, it would scarcely have been more unex- 
pected or more dreadful. He saw all his plans 
frustrated in a moment, and his fond anticipa- 
tions of an evening’s happiness suddenly blasted. 
He had appointed an hour to receive the hand 
of his bride; with an anxious step he had come 
to the tent of his general, and before making 
known his request, the worst intelligence be 
could have hoped for had been given him. He 


|retired, in silence, with an almost fienzied. 


brain; and directed his way slowly towards a 
distant part of the camp, undetermined whether 
A thousand times he re- 
solved at once to go back, and urge his reasons 
to be excused; and as often he changed his re- 
solution, and still walked unconsciously onward, 
as if impelled by some invisible hand. How 
many were seattered around him, reposing at 
their ease. Here the jovial song, and there the 
careless conversation fell upon his ear; all ap- 
peared happy and contented, in comparison to 
the young officer. 
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** Ah, I am the most miserable of beings, at the 
very time I expected the most happiness” —mut- 
pct Cleveland, and again he stood before his 

ent. 

** Ha, Cleveland, where’s your bride?” said a 
young officer, nearly his equal in years, but 
much different in every personal accomplish- 
ment. ‘I had hoped ere now to have seen you 
better sngnaes than going about here in this 
melancholy mood.” 

‘How! Sigourney,” replied he, “ you here, too! 
But how, or where saw you the Indians ?” 

** Why, you seem pale, Cleveland ; no wonder. 
But your pretty bride, I suppose, will be content 
to delay a little. Your area fine officer—mak- 
ing arrangements for a marriage, and our sa- 
vage enemies hovering around us.” 

_ “ Yes, but my question,” said Cleveland, bit- 
ing his lip with distress and rage, “‘ answer my 
question. Where saw you the Indians?” 

‘* St. Clair has told you, no doubt,” replied Si- 


paper: with a sneer, “ [ have other business, ; 


esides answering the questions of an officer dis- 
tracted with love and duty. I remember the in- 
justice you done me yesterday. It shall not go 
unpunished. Good night.” 

And in a moment he vanished from the sight 
of Cleveland, whose confusion was rendered 


whom he had always esteemed a friend. He 
stood, for a moment, to consider what to do; a 
wild confusion of thoughts ran through his fever- 


dream. He knew not which way toturn. At 
last, with an almost maniacal insensibility, he 
proceeded to perform the duty which had been 
assigned him. His troop was drawn out; in a 
few minutes more the gallant Cleveland, at their 
head, was seen wending his way towards the 
border of the camp. The fires of the army shed 
a feeble glare upon them, as they entered the 
dark wood; and the sounds of the departing 
horses died away in the distance. * ™ * 

The darkness had passed away; the morning 
sun was rising bright and beautiful, dispelling 
the chill mist of the night. Nature seemed again 
resuming its wonted loveliness, and proffering 
another day of happiness. The white frost glis- 
tened in the sun-beams from the tops of the sur- 
rounding forest, and far in the distant west the 
mild blue sky was growing brighter and brighter. 
The noise of the camp was again beginning to 
break on the distant ear, through the melancholy 
silence, as the shrill notes of the fife and drum 
announced to the weary soldier that the hour for 
repose had passed. 

On a rock, that jutted out from a small emi- 
nence bordering on the Ohio, stood a young of- 
ficer in company with a native Indian. His 
brow appeared agitated with guilt and fear, and 
he seemed in deep distress, as he apparently 
meditated on some atrocious deed he had com- 
mitted. 

** You demand too much, Sorano,” at length 
exclaimed the American officer to his dusky 
companion, “ I have never obtained revenge on 
Cleveland. Do you swear eternal silence, or 
you shall share the fate of your innocent victim.” 
And the detested Sigourney, for he was the 
officer, seconded his words by drawing a pistol 











OF REVENGE. 


from his belt, whilst his countenance exhibited 
a fiendish aspect, which could arise from nothin 
but a guilty conscience, and his arm iremblel 
as he raised it slowly to his breast. 

For a moment the Indian unconsciously hesi- 
tated, then with his native firmness he replied, 
“ T will to your wish. An unhappy star has led 
me to this; but the worst is over. Vengeance 
cannot fall on my guiltless head ; for it is thou, 
Sigourney, who art the murderer.” 

** Murderer!” muttered Sigourney slowly, cast- 
ing his eyes wildly around him, “1 a murderer! 
Savage Sorano, name it not again to me, as you 
value your life. We were together when she 
passed, and you first discovered it was the in- 
— bride. Butswear eternal silence,or yuu 

2? 

““T swear it,” said Sorano, in a voice which 
indicated more of contempt than fear, “ the 
sweets of revenge have become bitter to you by 
its accomplishment. The beauty of your victim 
has unmanned you. Oh, she was so innocent, 
so lovely, an angel ne’er looked fairer. But why 
delay here? Let us haste to camp, or we will be 
discovered.” 

They were too late. Above them stood an 
officer, richly dressed, and a venerable looking 


‘ 'man,each leaning in a wistful mood upon his 
complete by hearing such language from one | 


rifle. It was Cleveland’ and Montford Gren- 


| ville, in search of the lost bride. Sigourney made 
| good his escape, before discovered by them ; but 


/1n a minute more, the young officer stood before 
ed brain; the whole appeared little else than a | 


Sorano. With a glance, he discovered in him 
the savage whom Maria had so often described, 
and who had haunted her imagination so much. 
A thousand suspicions flitted quickly across his 
fevered brain,and his anxiety almost gave way 
to his prudence. But soon the blood on Sora- 
no’s hand caught his eye. ** Why lurking here? 
what means that blood ?” said he, in a quick and 
hurried tone. 

‘** As 1 never wronged you, why thus ask?” re- 
plied Sorano, *‘ lam at peace with all men. The 
Great Spirit is witness to my innocence. Your 
warriors are brave,’— 

** But where got you that blood ?” cold_y inter- 
rupted Cleveland, “it seems the blood of,’— 
A sigh swept on the rustling breeze fell upon his 
ear: it was Maria’s departing adieu to all ter- 
restial things. There lay the beautiful, the ill- 
fated bride. ‘“* Oh, God!” exclaimed Cleveland, 
letting drop the rifle which till now he held in 
his hand. *“* What have I done.” He stood but 
for a moment; seizing the fallen weapon, and 
turning to the savage, he exclaimed, “ You are 
the villain—the blood of innocence cries aloud 
for vengeance, from both heaven and man.” 

Savage quickness of perception told the Indian 
of his danger. He attempted to flee: the attempt 
was too late. He turned to brave the threatened 
wrath of the desperate Cleveland—each levelled 
his rifle. A pause ensued, silent as the repose 
of the dead. A stream of fire issued from the 
aim of Cleveland, and the soul of Sorano winged 
its way to the presence of the Great Spirit. “By 
this time the father had reached the fatal spot.— 
Pale and quivering was his lip. He glanced a look 
at the fallen savage, as he lay with his convulsed 
visage directed towards the morning sun. Some- 
thing in the dying countenance seemed singular. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A 


He looked again—his wonder increased; he 
drew nigher the fallen body—he gazed !—What 
eye can penetrate like a parents? Alas! often 
too penetrating for a parent’s happiness! The 
well known mark on the dying brow told Mont- 
ford Grenville, that there,in the person of the 
fallen savage, lay his long lostson! * * * * 

Cleveland stood by the side of Maria. Her 
face bore the same image of loveliness and beau- 
ty, that had ever rendered it attractive. But the 
eye, beaming with light and intelligence, was 
dimmed in death ; and the lips, that often spoke 
in holy devotion, were sealed in silence. The 
gentle spirit, which rendered every heart blithe 
and gladsome, had gone home to fairer regions. 
Her beauty was not tarnished in this sleep of 
death, except by a mark of blood on the cheek, 
which she had received in her last struggle for 
life. But life, and hope, and youth, and intelli- 
gence, had all left their mansion. 

Maria and Cleveland had lived together from 
their earliest youth, until six months before this 
fated night. The bright visions of their child- 
hood were succeeded by hopes of happier years, 
for what had began in attachment had ended in 
love. But ah, revenge! what hopes will it not 
blast? what beauty will it not despise? The 
fairest form—tke most manly brow—health, joy, 
innocence—all that is dear and all that is sa- 
cred—all that is lovely and all that is hateful— 
are alike exposed to its ruins. There lay its 
victim. They who have not seen every thing, 
that is dear to them on earth, snatched away in 
an unexpected moment, may fancy, but cannot 
feel, what it is to see their fairest blossoms of 
terrestrial happiness suddenly blighted, and all 
their tender associations buried in the untimely 
grave of youth and beauty. To see the fondest 
ties to earth sundered by a sudden stroke, and 
the poor sufferer left alone in the wide world, 
with none to sooth the sorrowing mind, with no- 
where to centre the affections, but in the grave 
of former loveliness, All this, bursting sudden- 
ly, is too much to be sustained by human efforts. 

Cleveland, kneeling by the side of Maria, 
sought in vain to animate the lifeless clay, by 
his tears and prayers. ‘Too tate had his assist- 
ing hand arrived. The spirit had returned to its 
home in heaven, and the lifeless tenement felt 
not the anguish of a despairing heart. Buoyed 
by a superior power above this last stroke of 
fortune, the father gazed upon the scene with 
that calmness which intense grief is wont to pro- 
duce,and then bowed in silence to the fate which 
rendered him childless. 

Maria and her brother were buried in the val- 
ley beneath, a short distance from where each 
breathed their last. Cleveland and the mourn- 
ers stood heside the grave, and when the funeral 
prayer was ended, the earth for ever closed upon 
the unhappy Maria. For ever,did I say? No— 
it must not be. Sure,so much loveliness cannot 
be hid for ever in the earth. But for the present, 
the rough stone at the head of the newly raised 
mound of earth, told the resting place of Maria 
Grenville. They were buried, brother and sis- 
ter,and with them were buried the affections. 
the hopes, and the last wishes of Cleveland, 
Having nothing now to soothe his agonized spirit, 
his misery enhanced by the recollection of that 

10° 


LADY’s ALBUM—HYMN. Its 
inauspicious hour, when he became the avenger 
of his wrongs, to the increased sorrow of the be- 
reaved parents. They were buried, and with 
them were buried the father’s pleasures, and 
the mother’s tender endearments to life. The 
broken spirit of Cleveland was soon to be re- 
leased from its clay tenement. For a while, his 
sorrow was forgotten in the din of arms, and the 
disasters of St. Clair’s army. But retirement 
and the bitterness of recollection, soon left him 
only the wreck of what he had been; and his 
last, his dying wish, was to be buried in the same 
valley that contained the remains of his beloved 
Maria. And when he was no more, his last wish 
was fulfilled. There, in that lone valley. side 
by side, they three repose. Their resting home 
has long since been covered by the green turf; 
and the hardy boatman, when he passes their 
burial place, often wipes the tear from his sun- 
burnt cheek, as he hears or relates the story of 
that eventful morning, on which fell the victime 
of revenge. 
——— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
WrRitTTEN For A Lapy’s ALBUM. 
As onward press’d by gentle breeze, 
The ship glides proudly o’cr the seas, 
And leaves no path or trace behind, 
So heedless pass with rapid flight, 
And sink in dark oblivion’s night, 
The fleeting visions of the mind. 


But when the storms in fury sweep 
The bosom of the raging deep, 

And sink the ship beneath the main; 
Still may some plank fivat on to show 
The wreck that’s buried far below, 

The only vestige of the slain. 


And thus perchance in after years, 
When joys and griefs, and smiles and tears, 

Have almost hid me from thy view ; 
Fen then this page may haply chance 
Toclaim from thee a passing glance, 

And IL shall be remembered too. s, 

Harper's Ferry, Va., Oct. 24th, 1832. 
en ee a 


ORIGINAL. 
HYMN. 
Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye ehall find 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.—Marrarcw, vii. 7. 
Lord, [ would ask a heart more pure, 
From sin and evil free; 
Strong to resist temptation’s lure, 
Devoted unto thee. 


Long have I walked in darkness vile, 
To thy great nature blind; 

Lighten my darkness—O, my God— 
‘The darkness of my mind. 


lrone wnto error, as | am, 
Sinful by nature, too; 

Lord, teach me to reverence thy name, 
And love thy will to do. 


Give me a new and righteous heart. 
Made holy through thy love; 

A burning, strong desire impart, 
To live with thee above, 





OSCAR. 


























































For the Casket. 


NAPLES. 


At Naples we saw, from our windows, Vesu- 
vius vomiting forth flames, molten lava, and red 
hot stones; which, in the night, was a sublime 
and beautiful object. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, about half way between that and Naples 
and just on the borders of the sea, was situated 
the ancient Herculaneum, which is buried about 
one hundred feet deep under the hard lava, not 
unlike the iron cinders run together, which 
blacksmiths poke out of their furnaces. Another 
city (Resina) is now built over Herculaneum; 
and it was by digging a deep well that a citizen 
of Resina discovered the situation of Hercula- 
neum, whosé locality had been lost for seventeen 
centuries. We descended into the crater of 
Vesuvius, till it became too hot to be support- 
able. But our guide, more adventurous, rushed 
forward, and dipping some coins into the red hot 
lava, brought them away completely imbeded in 
it. This scene was awful and terrible when near 
it; but very beautiful to one removed at a suffi- 
cient distance to banish fear for personal safe- 
ty. On our way back from Vesuvius to Naples, 
a distance of about six miles, we entered the 
dark and gloomy chambers of Herculaneum by 
torch light. You may imagine what were our 
sensations, when, far beneath the “‘warm pre- 
cincts of the cheerful day,’ we traversed the 
spacious cerridors and marble halls of a people 
overwhelmed in liquid fire, nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

Another day we rode out about six miles far- 
ther, to visit the disentombed city of Pompeii, 
which was destroyed by the same eruption of 
Vesuvius, but covered with light cinders and 
ashes that may be shoveled off with great ease. 
And besides, this city was but just covered so as 
to conceal it; and now, that it is freed from this 
covering, the bright day enlivens its streets and 
alleys as much as in the time of its glory. Every 
thing was found as it was left in the year 69, of 
the christian era, except the roofs of the houses, 
which were crushed in by the weight of the su- 
perincumbent matter. The streets we found 
paved with a flat and hard blue stone, and deep 
channels were cut into them by the wheels of 
carriages. - the paintings on the walls are as 
fresh as if recently done. The implements of 
working and the household stuff were, in many 
instances, found as they were left. In one place 
were found the implements of a baker,and some 
of the bread with his name stamped on it. This 
I saw at the Museum, where most of the objects 
of curiosity found at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
have been conveyed for safe keeping. he 
names of the proprietors or occupants are writ- 
ten on the outsides of the houses, near the doors; 
and in one spacious mansion belonging, as the 
inscription indicates, to Diomedes, the master 
was found, with two or three of his servants, as 
it would seem, in one of the corridors, attemptin 
to escape, and holding in his hands his keys an 
a purse of gold—thus exhibiting his ruling pas- 
sion streng in death, 

In a subterranean hall were found the skele- 
tons of about a dozen females, who had fled 


NAPLES-——~-?PZSTUM—GIRL AND MINIATURE. 


tress of the house, as was judged from the costly 
jewels found upon her. 

The houses in general are small, but the pub- 
lic buildings, temples, forums, theatres, &c. are 
on a most magnificent and extensive scale. It 
seems that in those days people lived in public. 
They ate and slept at their own houses, or rather 
slept there, and then went to the places of public 
resort, much, in fact, as the Parisians do now- 
a-days. 

The floors of the houses are of a beautiful kind 
of Mosaic work, of black and white, wrought 
into the most tasteful and elegant figures imagin- 
able, with little blocks about one-eighth of an 
inch square. 


PASTUM. 

At the distance of about fifty miles from Naples 
are the ruins of Pestum. They consist of three 
immense temples of Grecian Doric, which still 
remain almost entire, except the roofs, on a 
wide, solitary plain, made desolate by the Mala- 
ria. These vast and magnificent ruins stand in 
solemn grandeur, as the only surviving monu- 
ments of a city, whose name and records have 
for thousands of years passed into oblivion.— 
Eighteen hundred years ago these temples were 
visited by Augustus Cesar, as the interesting 
remains of a city over which the waters of Lethe 
had passed, and of whose greatness or wealth 
we can only judge from these costly and endur- 
ing structures, which still stand in more than 
sees sublimity, amidst the solitude of time. 

n contemplating scenes like these, the soul either 
becomes oppressed by the weight of ages that 
crowd irresistible upon it; or it rises with the 
sublimity of its own conceptions, to a foretaste of 
that immortality to which it feels itself to be des- 
tined. 

Our sensations were very different a few days 
after, on passing over these celebrated places, 
made the scenes of poetry and fiction by Homer 
and Virgil. 1 little thought, however, to find any 


thing in reality so near like the description of 


A£Xneas’ descent into the infernal regions, as I did 
find. On the borders of the Lake of Avernus, 
we entered a long and gloomy passage under 
ground, which finally led to the river Styz, or to 
water which, by the glare of four large torches, 
I could not see across. Here I mounted the back 
of a sturdy guide, who with a fearless step de- 
scended into the flood and through many dark 
windings, landed me on the other side. When 
we had arrived at the entrance of the Sybil’s 
Temple, the passage was closed by earth and 
stone, said to have been thrown down by an 
earthquake, otherwise the passage would con- 
tinue for a mile or two farther into Pluto’s do- 
minions. 


eo 
On a Girl gazing at a Miniature. 
That maiden’s looks | may not tell, 


Nor trace the history of her sighs— 
It were not meet for all to dwell 
Upon the language of those eyes. 
For there are hearts whose sacred feelings, 
It is not well for all te know— 
And there are thoughts whose bright revealings 





thither for shelter. Among them was the mis- 


it would be treacherous to show. Ss. 
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CLEVELAND COURT HOUSE. 


Written for the Casket. 


Court-House, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cieveland is the principal town in the north- 
ern part of Ohio, and the seat of justice for 
prs dive a county. It .s on the Southern shore 
of lake Erie, sixty miles west of Pennsylvania 
line; the Court-House, of which we give a sketch, 
is a handsome brick structure of 45 feet by 60, 
and containing an elegant court-room and com- 
modious apartments for the county officers. Few 
places in the Western country are so advanta- 
geously situated for commerce or boast greater 
population and business. Here is the northern 
termination of the Ohio canal, 309 miles in 
lengtD, by which this village will communicate 
with Columbus and Cincinnati, with Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis and New Orleans. By the Welland 
canal, schooners now pass to Lake Ontario and 
down the St. Lawrence to Ogdensburgh only a 
few miles from Montreal. By Buffalo andthe New 


York canal a daily intercourse is kept up with 


Albany. The expense of transportation between 
Cleveland and New York is from one dollar to 
one dollar fifty cents a hundred. Schooners and 
steam boats go to all parts of Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, and with a small expenditure might 
pass into Lake Superior. A company has been 
incorporated by the legislatures of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, to construct a canal so as to con- 
nect Cleveland and Pittsburgh by way of Bea- 
ver, Warren and Akron. There are daily arri- 
vals at and departures from Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh and Albany, making 56 arrivals and 
departures each week. There are daily steam- 
boats to and from Buffalo, and to and from De- 
troit. Thereare also several daily lines of canal 
boats to the Ohioriver. When the Pennsylvania 
canal and the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road are 
finished, there will be a communication with 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. Cleve- 
land is the nearest point on the Lakes to the 
Ohio river, and a free turnpike is constructed to 
Wellsville on the Ohio, 85 miles on the direct 
line to the National turnpike and Washington 
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City. An inspection of the map will show that 
Cleveland has a ition of extraordinary ad- 
vantage, and it only requires a moderate capital 
and the usual enterprize of the American cha- 
racter, to advance its destiny to an equality with 
the most flourishing cities of the West. Two 
years ago it had 1,000 inhabitants; it has now 
2,000, and is rapidly increasing. The vicinity is 
a healthy, fertile country, as 7s mostly new, but 
fast filling up. An artificial harbor, safe and 
commodious, constructed by the United States, 
often presents 20 to 30 sloops, schooners and 
steam-boats. 

The scite of the village isa clear gravelly soil, 
with a gentle inclination to the Lake, and eleva- 
ted from 80 to 100 feet above its waters. It is 
laid out in squares with great regularity. The 
streets are generally six rods wide. The main 
street is eight rods wide and elevated 90 feet 
above the lake. In the centre of the village is 
an open square of 10 acres. Here is the Court- 
house, a handsome stone jail, and a stone Pres- 
byterian church 50 feet by 80. The Episcopali- 
ans have a neat wooden church, and the Metho- 
dists are about erecting a house of worship. An 
academy of brick with three spacious rooms, 
accommodates a high school with competent in- 
structors. There are several good hotels, and 
that of Mr. Seger’s may challenge a comparison 
with any west of the mountains. There is a 
bank in operation, and two weekly newspapers 
are published. 

About thirty miles south of Cleveland, upon and 
near the canal, is as fine water power as any in 
the Western country, there being from 5,000 to 
8,000 cubic feet of water per minute in the driest 
seasons, and a fall of over one hundred feet at 
one place. There is an equal power in the same 
vicinity, with abundance of stone coal, the only 
locality yet found on the waters of the lakes. In 
Cleveland is a large paper manufactory, re- 
cently built by an enterprizing Pennsylvanian, 
and propelled by the surplus water of the canal. 

Dr. Franklin with characteristic sagacity, 70 
years ago recommended to the British govern- 
ment to establish a town on the scite of what is 
now Cleveland. Volney, who spent two years 
in the. Western States, represents the south 
shore of Lake Erie as the most desirable resi- 
dence. Mellish describes the view from the 
streets of Cleveland over the Lake as “ really 
sublime.” Darby states that it possesses adivan- 
tages far superior to Erie for a United States na- 
val station. Dr. Drake says the south shore of 
lake Erie has the most temperate climate in 
America in the same latitude. As the lake is 
open here in the spring two months sooner than 
at Buffalo, and a month sooner than at Erie, 
Pennsylvania and especially Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, would derive great advantages in 
extending their State canal from Beaver to 
Cleveland in preference to Erie. By this course 
they would secure a great proportion of the 
spring and summer trade of the millions of peo- 
ple who are destined to occupy the country 
west of their own meridian upon the waters of 
the upper lakes. 

—_—j——_—_— 

Cato pleaded four hundred causes and gained 

them all. ip 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH WOMEN. 

From a critical notice of “*Mirabeau’s Letters 
from England,” we extract the following ac- 
count of the French women by that celebrated 
character: 

The French wom@.—‘When a French lady 
comes into a room the first thing that strikes you 
is, that she walks better, has her head and feet 
better dressed—her clothes better fancied and 
better put on than any woman you have ever 


“When she talks she is the art of pleasing 
personified. Her eyes, her lips, her words, her 
gestures, are all prepossessing. Herlanguageis 
the language of amiableness—her accents are 
the accents of grace—she embellishes a trifle— 
interests upon nothing—she softens a contradic- 
tion—she takes off the insipidness of a compli- 
ment by turning it elegantly—and when she has 
a mind, she sharpens the point of an epigram 
better than all the women in the world. 

“Her eyes sparkle with spirit—the most de- 
lightful sallies flashes from her fancy—in telling 
a story she is inimitable--the motions of her bo- 
dy and the accents of her tongue, are equally 
gentle and easy-—-an equable flow of sprightli- 
ness keeps her constantly good humored and 
cheerful, and the only objects of her life is to 
please and be pleased. 

“Her vivacity sometimes approaches to folly 
---but perhaps it is not in moments of folly that 
she is least interesting and agreeable. English 
women have many points of superiority over the 
French---the French are superior to them in 
many other. Here I shall only say, there is a 
particular idea, in which no woman in the world 
can compare with a French woman---it is in the 
power of intellectual irritation. She will draw 
wit out of a fool. She strikes with such address 
the cords of self love, that she a unexpected 
vigor and agility to fancy, and electrifies a bo- 
dy that appears non-electric. 

English Women.—1 have mentioned here 
the women of England; I have done wrong; I 
did not intend it when I began the letter. They 
came into my mind as the only women in the 
world worthy of being compared with those of 
France. I shall not presume to determine 
whether in the important article of beauty, form 
and coloursare to be preferred to expression and 

ace; or whether grace and expression are to 

e considered preferable to complexion, and 
shape. I shall not examine whether the piquant 
of France is to be thought superior to the touch- 
ant of England: or whether deep sensibility de- 
serves to be preferred to animation and wit. So 
important a subject requires a volume. I shall 
give a trait. Ifa goddess could be supposed to 
pe formed, Juno would be the emblem of the 
women of this country, [England.}] Venus as 
she is, with all her amiableness and imperfec- 
tions, may stand justly enough, for an emblem 
of French women. 1 have decided the question 
without intending it, for I have _— the per- 
fections to the Women of England. _ 

“One point I had forgotten ; and it is a mate- 
rial one. 

It is not to be disputed on; for what I am go 
ing to write is the opinion and sentiment of the 
universe. Th@ English women are the best 





wives under Heaven—and shame be on the 
men who make them bad husbands.” 
——<———— 


PERSONAL ELEGANcE.—Personal elegance or 
grace is a Hp gt lustre, that never settles in 
any part of the body; you seeit glance and dis- 
appear in the features and motions of a graceful 
person; it strikes your view; it shines like- an 
exhalation; but the moment you follow it, the 
wandering flame vanishes, and immediatel 
lights up in something else. You may as wen 
think of fixing the pleasing delusion of your 
dreams, or the colors of the dissolving rainbow. 

Elegance is of this fugitive nature, because it 
exists chiefly in motion. It is communicated by 
the principle of action, that governs the whole 

rson; it is found cver the whole body, and is 

xed no where. The curious eye pursues the 
wandering beauty, which it sees with delight— 
It is a waving flame that, like the reflection of 
the sun from water, never settles; it owen on 
you in every motion and disposition of the body; 
its different powers through altitude and motion 
seem to be collected in dancing, wherein it plays 
over the arm, the breast, the neck, and in short 
the whole frame; but if grace has any fixed 
throne, it is in the face, the residence of the soul, 
where you think a thousand times it is just 
issuing into view.— Usher. 


li 
Communicated. 
REFLECTIONS. 


Whence comes it that from his cradle to the 
tomb the heart of man is continually sighing for, 
and endeavouring to grasp what he terms the 

leasures, and enjoyments of this world? Why 
is the broad road thronged and frequented by 
many followers, while the narrow path of plea- 
santness and peace, is scarcely known or re- 
mains desolate, with but a few pilgrims to track 
its sands. And why do we bend with indefatiga- 
ble zeal to the shrine of Satan, and leave the 
Altar of God to solitude? The road to happi- 
ness, (so termed by the world,)is strewed with 
flowers, and delights, while the path to immortal 

lory is narrow, gloomy, and lined with thorns. 
Their road with all its smiling attractions, its 
bright flowers, end’s where? at the dark gates of 
death.—The untrodden path terminates, where ? 
at the bright portals of immortality and never 
ending bliss. ‘The fiend of darkness spreads his 
sable wings, flies through the air with eagle eyes; 
he pierces the soul which sighs for earthly joys, 
settles upon the heart, and with his dark wings 
flaps the heart to forgetfulness of God, and fans 
his own destructive flame of pleasure at the same 
moment; then flies to another, and another vic- 
tim. God in his mercy has set in that same soul 
his pure Angel in form of conscience—but vain 
are the whisperings, the loud calls and threats of 
this pure spirit; vainly is the soul entreated to turn 
from his allegiance to the arch fiend, the enemy 
both of God and man, and remain firm to Him 
in whose image he is made; whispers, calls, and 
threats are alike disregarded; the pure spirit is 
driven from its abode with tearful eyes and down- 
cast looks; while that once pure soul becomes not 
the image of God, but a leprous mass of sin and 
depravity, despised by God and man. 
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ONE PEEP WAS ENOUGH. 


One Peep was Enough; or, the Post=Office. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


All places have their peculiarities: now that 
of Dalton was the discourse ; that species of dis- 
course, which Johnson’s Dictionary entitles 
“conversation on whatever does not concern 
ourselves.” Everybody knew what everybody 
did, and a little more. Eatings, drinkings, sleep- 
ings, walkings, talkings, doings—all were for the 
good of the public; there was not such a thing 
as a secret iu the town. 

There was a story of Mrs. Mary Smith, an an- 
cient dame who lived on an annuity, and boasted 
the gentility of a back and front parlour, that 
she once asked a few friends to dinner. The 
usual heavy antecedent half-hour really passed 
quite bpp geic oe] Mrs. Mary’s windows over- 
leoked the market-place, anil not a scrag of 
mutton could leave it unobserved; so that the 
extravagance or meanness of the various buyers 
furnished a copious theme for dialogue. _ Still,in 
spite of Mr. A.’s pair of fowls, and Mrs. B.’s 
round of beef, the time seemed long, and the 
guests found hunger growing more potent than 
conan They waited and waited; at length 
the fatal discovery took place—that, in the hurry 
of observing her neighbors’ dinners, Mrs. Smith 
had forgotten to order her own. 

It was in the month of March that an event 
happened which put the whole town in a commo- 
tion—the arrival of a stranger who took up his 
abode at the White Hart: not that there was 
any thing remarkable about the stranger; he 
was a plain, middle-aged, respectable-looking 
man,and the nicest scrutiny (and heaven knows 
how narrowly he was watched) failed to discover 
any thing odd about him. It was ascertained 
that he rose at eight, breakfasted at nine, ate 
two eggs and a piece of broiled bacon, sat in his 
room at the window, read a little, wrote a little, 
and looked out upon the road a good deal; he 
then strolled out, returned home, dined at five, 
smoked two cigars, read the Morning Herald, 
(for the post came in of an evening,) and went 
to bed at ten. Nothing could be more regular 
or unexceptionable than his habits; still it was 
most extraordinary what could have brought him 
to Dalton. There were no chalybeate-spring, 
warranted to cure every disease under the sun; 
no ruins in the neighbourhood, left expressly for 
antiquarians and pic-nic parties; no fine pros- 
pects, which, like music, people make it matter 
of conscience to admire; no celebrated person 
had ever been born or buried in its environs; 
there were no races, no assizes—in short, there 
was “no nothing.” It was not even summer; so 
country air and fine weather were not the induce- 
ments. The stranger’s name was Mr. Williams, 
but that was the extent of their knowledge; and, 
shy and silent, there seemed no probability of 
learning any thing more from himself. Conjec- 
ture, like Shakspeare, “ exhausted worlds, and 
then imagined new.” Some supposed he was 
hiding from his creditors, others that he had 
committed forgery ; one suggested that he had 
escaped from a mad-house, a second that he had 
killed some one in a duel; but all agreed that he 
came there for no good. 

It was the twenty-third of March, when a triad 
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post-office. The affairs of Dalton and the nation 
were settled together; newspapers were slipped 
from their covers, and not an epistle but yielded 
a portion of its contents. But on this night all 
attention was concentrated upon one, directed 
to “ John Williams, Esq., at the White Hart, 
Dalton.” Eagerly it was compressed in the long 
fingers of Mrs. Mary Smith, of dinnerless memo- 
ry; the fat landlady of the White Hart was on 
the tip-toe to peep, while the post-mistress, 
whose curiosity took a semblance of official dig- 
nity, raised a warning hand against any overt 
act of violence.—The paper was closely folded, 
and closely written in a cramp and illegible 
hand; suddenly Mrs. Mary Smith’s look grew 
more intent—she had succeeded in decipherin 
a sentence; the letter dropped from her hand. 
*: Oh, the monster !”’ shrieked the horrified peep- 
er. Landlady and post-mistress both snatched 
at the terrible scroll, and they equally succeed- 
ed in reading the following words :—“ We will 
settle the matter to-morrow at dinner, but I am 
sorry you persist in poisoning your wife, the hor- 
ror is too great.” ot a syllable more could 
they make out; but what they had read was 
enough. ‘“ He told me,” gasped the landlady, 
*‘ that he expected a lady and gentleman to din- 
ner—oh the villain! to think of poisoning an 
lady at the White Hart; and his wife, too— 
should like to see my husband poisoning me!” 
Our hostess became quite personal in her indig- 
nation. 

“I always thought there was something suspi- 
cious about him; people don’t come and live 
where nobody knows them, for nothing,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Mary Smith. : 

“1 dare say,” returned the pest mistress, 
‘* Williams is not his real name.” 

“J don’t know that,” interrupted the landlady; 
‘* Williams is a good hanging name: there was 
Williams who murdered the Marr’s family, and 
Williams who burked all those poor dear child- 
ren; I dare say he is some relation of theirs; but 
to think of his coming to the White Hart—it’s 
no place fer his doings, I can tell him; hesha’n’t 
poison his wife in my house; out he goes this 
very night—lI’ll take the letter to him myself.” 

** Dear! dear! I shall be ruined, if it comes to 
be known that we take a look into the letter ;” 
and the post mistress thought in her heart that 
she had better let Mr. Williams poison his wife 
at his leisure. Mrs. Mary Smith, too, reprobated 
any violent measures ; the truth is, she did not 
wish to be mixed up in the matter; a gentlewo- 
man with an annuity and a front and back par- 
lour was rather ashamed of being detected in 
such close intimacy with the post mistress and 
the landlady. It seemed likely that poor Mrs. 
Williams would be left to her miserable fate. 

“ Murder will out,” said the landlord, the fol- 
lowing morning, as he mounted the piebald pony, 
which, like Tom Tough. had seen a little service; 
and hurried off in search of Mr. Crampton, the 
nearest magistrate. 

Their perceptions assisted by brandy and wa- 
ter, he and his wife had sat up long past “‘ the 
witching hour of night,” deliberating on what 
line of conduct would be most efficacious in pre- 
serving the life of the unfortunag s. Williams; 








of gossips were assembled at their temple the 


and the result of their deliberation was to fetch 
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the justice, and have the delinquent taken into 
custody at the very dinner table which was in- 
tended to be the scene of his crime. “He has 
ordered soup to-day for the first time; he thinks 
he could so easily slip poison into the liquid.— 
There he goes; he looks like a man who has got 
something on his conscience,” pointing to Mr. 
Williams, who was walking up and down at his 
usual! slow pace. Two o’clock arrived, and with 
it, a hack chaise : out of it stept, sure enough, a 
Jady and gentleman. The landlady’s pity re- 
doubled—such a pretty young creature, not 
above nineteen!—* I see how it is,” thought she, 
** the old wretch is jealous.” All efforts to catch 
her eye were in vain, the dinner was ready, and 
down they sat. The hostess of the White Hart 
looked alternately out of the windows, like sister 
Ann, to see if any one was coming, and at the 
table to see that nothing was doing. To her 
dismay she observed the young lady lifting a 
spoonful of the broth to her mouth! She could 
restrain herself no longer; but, catching her 
hand, exclaimed, ‘* Poor dear innocent, the soup 
is poisoned!” All started from the table in con- 
fusion, which was yet to be increased :—a bustle 
was heard in the passage, in rushed a whole 
perty, two of whom, each catching the arm of 

r. Williams, pinioned him down to his seat. “‘I 
am happy, Madam,” said the little, bustling ma- 

istrate, “to have been, under Heaven, the 
umble instrument of preserving your life from 
the nefarious designs of that disgrace to huma- 
nity.” Mr. Crampton paused in consequence 
of three wants—want of words, breath, and 
ideas. 

** My life!” ejaculated the astonished lady. 

““ Yes, madain, the ways of Providence are in- 
scrutable—the vain curiosity of three idie wo- 
men has been turned to good account.” And 
the eloquent magistrate proceeded to detail the 
pieces of inspection to which the fatal letter had 

een subjected: but when he came to the terri- 
ble words—“ We will settle the matter to-mor- 
row at dinner; but I am sorry you persist in poi- 
soning your wife’”—he was interrupted by bursts 
of laughter from the gentleman, from the injured 
wife, and even from the prisoner himself. One 
fit of meriment was followed by another, till it 
became contagious, and the very constables be- 
gan to laugh too. 

*“T can explain all,” at last interrupted the 
visiter. ““ Mr. Williams came here for that quiet 
so necessary for the labours of genius: he is 
writing a melodrama called ‘ My Wife’—he sub- 
mitted the last act to me, and I rather object to 
the poisoning of the heroine. This young lady 
is my daughter, and we are on our way to the 
sea-coast. Mr. Williams is only wedded to the 
Muses.” 

The disconcerted magistrate shook his head 
and muttered something about theatres being 
very immoral. 

“Quite mistaken, sir, said Mr. Williams.— 
“Our soup is cold; but our worthy landlady 
roasts fowls to a turn—we will have them and 
the veal cutlets up—you will stay and dine with 
us—and, afterwards, I shall be proud to read 
*My Wife’ aloud, in the hope of your approval, or 
at least of your indulgence.”—From the Keep- 

e. 


MODERN DICTIONARY—NEGROES OF CONGO. 


MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Distant RetAtions—People who imagine 
they have a right to rob you if you are rich, and 
to insult you if. you are poor. 

Heart—A rare article, sometimes found in 
human beings. It is soon, however, destroyed 
by commerce with the world, or else becomes 
fatal to its possessor. 

Hovsrewirery—An ancient art, said to have 
been fashionable among young girls and wives ; 
now entirely out of use, or practised only by the 
lower orders. 

Wera.LtH—The most respectable quality of 
man. 

Virtrur—An awkward habit of acting differ- 
ently from other psn A vulgar word. It 
creates great mirthin fashionable circles. 

Honor—Shooting a friend through the head 
whom you love, in order to gain the praise of a 
few others whom you despise and hate. 

MarriaGe—The gate through which the hap- 
py lover leaves his enchanted regions and re- 
turns to earth. 

¥'r1eEND-—A person who will not assist you be- 
cause he knows your love will excuse him. 

Weppep Brtss—A term used by Milton. 

Docror—A man who kills you to-day, tosave 
you from dying to-morrow. 

Lunatic Asytum—A kind of hospital where 
detected lunatics are sent by those who have the 
adroitness to conceal their own infirmity. 

W ater—A clear fluid, once used as a drink. 

TRAGEDIAN—A fellow with a tin pot on his 
head, who stalks about the stage, and gets intoa 
violent passion for so much a night. 

Critic—A large dog, that goes unchained, 
em at every thing he does not compre- 

end. : 

Strate’s Evipence—A wretch who is pardon- 
ed tor being baser than his comrades. 

SENsIBIL1ITY—A quality by which its posses- 
sor, in attempting to promote the happiness of 
other people, loses his own. 

My Dear—An expression used by man and 
wife at the commencement of a quarrel. 

—_< 

Tue NEGROEs oF ConGo.—Most of the super- 
stitions peculiar to the savage state, are preva- 
lent among the Congo Negroes. The God of 
Thunder is an object of peculiar reverence, and 
his supposed wrath is at times appeased by the 
sacrifice of human victims, whose flesh is divided 
among the crowd, and devoured by them. 

When the sorcerers or sooth-sayers have an- 
nounced the necessity of allaying the gods’ ven- 
geance by such a holocaust, attempts are imme- 
diately made to ensnare some young man or 
woman from a peignaparing tribe, under pre- 
tence of raising them to a high station, or showing 
them peculiar marks of honour; the unfortunate 
victims fall into the snare, and are received with 
caresses and feasting; then led to some public 
spot, where the scaffold awaits them, and the 
rude multitude welcomes their appearance with 
shouts of joy; at the very moment when intoxi- 
cated with their adulations a death-blow from 

behind is given them; their last sighs are drown- 
ed in the ferocious howling of their kidnappers, 
and the breath has tet I departed, before the 





body is torn in pieces and shared amongst them. 
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The individual who has succeeded in entrapping 
the victim, is raised to the honours of nobility. 
Douville was himself more than once in immi- 
nent danger of falling a sacrifice—on one occa- 
sion the priest had kept him incarcerated eight 
days, a the people were impatiently awaiting 
the hour of his immolation, when he melted the 
hearts of his gaolers by an offering of a handsome 
red cloak, some cotton cloth, and a few bottles 
of rum. 

On a subsequent occasion, when at Youvo, 
where he discovered a gold mine, the Monatu or 
chief tempted him to stay amongst his tribe by 
the most extravagant offers, one of which was 
his niece, who had reached her hundred and 
forty-second moon, and was born to the happi- 
ness, as the uncle said, of becoming his wife-in- 
chief. Douville, however, instead of listening to 
the invitation, evinced his anxiety to get away: 
the kind Monatu, as a proof of the vehemence of 
his attachment to him, took an opportunity of 

isoning his attendants, in order that he might 
be incapacitated from gaining the coast. Here, 
again, the traveller would have been lost, had he 
not happily bethought himself of the priests’ cu- 
pidity, and made them some rich presents, in aid 


of which came a lucky storm, which they an- | 
nounced as a manifestation of the divinity’s anger | 


at the detention of the white man.—.4t 
—— 

SLtavE MarriaGe.—-There have been many 
elaborate works published on the marriage cere- 
monies of various nations, both savage and civi- 
lized. 1 do not, however, remember to have 
read of any so brief and unceremonious as the 
following, which I had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing, when on 2 visit to a gentleman in Caro- 
lina. A fine looking negro, and the handsomest 
malatto, or yellow girl I had ever seen, were the 
parties who desired to be made one for life. The 
matter was thus arranged: In the course of our 
evening walk, my friend, the planter, was sheep- 
ishly addressed by the slave in these words--- 
Please, massa, me want to marry Riddiky, (this 
is the nigger for Eurydice.) Does Riddiky want 
to marry you? Yes, massa. If you.marry her, 
I won’t allow you to run after the other girls on 
the plantation---you shall live like a decent fel- 
low with your wife. Massa, me lub her so, dat 
me dont care nothing for de oder gals. Marry 
her then, and be cursed. Yes, massa. Washing- 
ton then gave Riddiky a kiss, andfrom that day 
they became manand wife. No other form than 
that of permission from their owner, thus gra- 
ciously accorded, being necessary to legalize 
their union.--- Whittaker’s Monthly Magazine. 

—_—<>—__—— 


SpecTacues EXHIBITED AT RomME By JuLius 
C #sar.—Never before, according to traditions 
which lasted through several generations in 
Rome, had there been so vast a conflux of the 
human race congregated toany one centre, on 
any one attraction of business or of pleasure, as 
tv Rome on occasion of these spectacles exhibi- 
ted by Cesar. In our days, the greatest occa~ 
sional gatherings of the human race are in India, 
especially at the great fair of the Hurdwar, in 
the northern part of Hindostan ; a confluence of 
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devotion and commercial business, and disper- 
sed as FaENny as they had been convoked. Some 
such spectacle of nations crowding upon nations, 
and some such Babylonian confusion of dresses, 
complexions, languages, and jargons, was then 
witnessed in Rome. Accommodations within 
doors, and under roofs of houses, or of temples, 
was altogether impossible. Myriads of myriads 
lay stretched on the ground, without even the 
shght protection of tents, in a vast circuit about 
the city. Multitudes of men, even senators, and 
others of the highest rank, were trampled to 
death in the crowds; and the whole family of 
man seemed gathered together at_the bidding of 
the Great Dictator—[Blackwood’s Magazine.]} 





————_g———_ — 
Reat TraGepy.—While Cummings, a dis- 

tinguished tragedian of the last century, was 

laying, atone of the provincial theatres in Eng- 
| and, the part of Dumont in Jane Shore, when 
'he had repeated the words— 
“ Be witness for me ye celestial hosts, 
Such mercy and such pardon as my soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of heaven to show thee, 
May such befal me at my latest hour,” 


he tottered an instant, sunk down, and expired. 
|The audience mistaking this for an intended 
igen rewarded him in the usual way ; but, alas! 
e was forever insensible to their notice! Real 
and mimic life were essentially mingled into a 
departed shadow, and the actor was now upon a 
level with the monarchs and heroes it had been 
his highest ambition to imitate. 


— 

Minitary Creep.—The following Creed 
was adopted by the officers of the American army 
at Verplank’s Point, in the year 1782: 

We believe that there is a great first Cause, 
by whose almighty fiat we were formed; and that 
our business here is to obey the orders of our su- 
periors. 

We believe that every soldier that does his 
duty will be happy here, and that every such one 
who dies in battle, will be happy hereafter. 

We believe that General Washington is the 
only fit man in the world, to head the American 
army. 

e believe that Nathaniel Greene was born 
a General. 

We believe that the evacuation of Ticondero- 
ga was one of those strokes which stamp the 
man who dares to strike them, with everlasting 
fame. 

We believe that Baron Steuben has made us 
soldiers, and that he is capable of forming the 
whole world into a solid column, and displaying 
it from the centre. 

We believe in his blue book. 

We believe in General Knox and his artillery. 

And, we believe in our bayonets; 4men—[Ex- 
eter News Letter. : 


———— en 

DetacHED THOUGHTS.—The real lamp of Aladdin 
is that on the merchant’s desk. All the genii, white, 
olive or black, who people the atmosphere of earth, it 
puts in motion at the antipodes. It builds palaces in 
the wilderness, and cities in the forest; and collects 
every splendour, and every refinement of luxury, from 
the fingers of subservient toil. Kings of the east are 





many millions is sometimes seen at that spot, 
brought together under the mixed influences of 





slaves of the lamp; the winds blow, the’seas roll, only 
to work the behest of its master. . 
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THe AMUSEMENTS oF ComETs.—Some con- 
jecture that comets are appointed to demolish 
decaying planets, or to supply them in with 
materials for building them anew; others that 
they are so many hells to punish the damned 
with perpetual vicissitudes of heat and cold. We 
should rather incline to consider them the most 
glorious abodes in the solar system; if comets 
are ienanted witb intellectual beings, they have 
doubtless the most splendid observatories for the 
contemplation of the wonders of the celestial 
canopy that can possibly be conceived, infinitely 
surpassing all aspects of the heavens as beheld 
from the planets, or even the solar orb itself. A 
comet, on its return to the sun, if moving in 
nearly the same plane with the orbits of the 
pare. combines all the diversities of the starry 

eavens that are peculiar to each planet, with 
every other possible variety resulting froma 
change of position. Returning from the fields of 
space, it slowly approaches the outer planetary 
orbits, surveys the system of Uranus, soars over 
the stupendous apparatus of Saturn, and sees 
the orb, rings, and satellites in their beautiful 
concentric arrangement; if detained (as was the 
comet of 1770) among the moons of Jupiter, it 
pries into the mysteries of its belts. The whole 
system of primaries and secondaries are, ac- 
cording to their positions, seen in succession, as 
crescent, half oval, or full orbed; from being all 
at first inferior planets they all in succession 
become superior : this view 1s on the supposition 
that the approach of the comet is nearly in the 
planetary plane,—if descending at right angles 
to the sun, the comet sees the whole system 
spread out beneath, and presenting a most 
sublime appearance. A comet retreats so far 
from the sun that at its remotest point it must 
seem as asolitary wanderer amidst the firma- 
ment of fixed stars, all planetary bodies having 
disappeared long before it had reached its aphe- 
lion; the sunshines with diminished brilliancy, 
and with a scarce perceptible disc.—Ltterary 
Gazette. 

<p 

CuHoLerRA Cares.—A very orthodox divine 
near the sea coast took upon himself to enter 
every house in his vicinity, and examine them 
from the cellar to the garret, to ascertain if all 
was sweet and clean.—Amongst others, he ven- 
tured into one belonging to a smuggler, during 
his absence. The wife was afraid to refuse ad- 
mittance, and as, fortunately, there were no run 
goods at the time in the house, he was permitted 
to poke his nose into every corner. “Really 
pretty well, my good woman,” said the clerical 
gentleman, after a most deliberate examination; 
‘a little paint here, a little whitewash in the gar- 
rets,and the yard better swept, and, on the 
whole, it does you much credit.” So saying, he 
departed. The smuggler returned, and was 
duty informed of this inquisitorial visit. ‘This 
will never do,’’observed he; ‘if he comes again, 
he may spy a deal more than I wish, so I’ll puta 
stop to it.” The following morning the smug- 
gler called at the parsonage; the door was open- 
ed by a maid servant; he brushed by, her, and as- 
cending the staircase, walked into the bedroom 
of the clergyman’s lady. The maid, horror 
struck and alarmed at such sacrilege, ran in 





COMETS—CHOLERA—CARDS——FASHION. 


haste to her master, informing him of what had 
occurred, and expressing her opinion that the 
man had come to rob the house. The Rev. gen- 
tleman, who was rather choleric, hastened up 
stairs in great wrath, when he discovered the 
smuggler surveying the furniture of his bed. 
“‘What do you mean, you impudent scoundrel, 
by coming up into Mrs.P——’s room, do you 
come to rob the house?” “By no means, Sir, 
only to return your visit. I have examined this 
room, and will new, if you please, go into all the 
others. As far asI have seen, you are very 
clean; a little paint here, and a little whitewash 
on the ceiling, may improve it; but on the whole, 
it is highly creditable to both you and Mrs. 
P -”’ Asthe Rev. Gentleman had no inten- 
tion that people should return his calls, the prac- 
tice was discontinued.— Metropolitan. 
oe —— 

A Trest.—We have heard a story of a Catho- 
lic priest, which is too good to be lost. We know 
not whether it ever appeared in print before or 
not. 

A jolly friar who was to read a homily to a 
congregation on a certain occasion, was, while 
waiting for the time for him to officiate, playing 
cards in an apartment adjoining the church. He 
stationed a fad at the door to give him notice 
when he was wanted—but at the moment that 
he was called he had just “ dealt.”” His own hand 
was an excellent one and determined not to lose 
it, he agreed with his comrades, that each should 
keep his cards and continue the game after ser- 
vice. Clapping the cards up the sleeve of his 
surplice, he walked into the desk, holding the 
end of his sleeve with his fingers. 

His subject was the remissness of parents in 
the moral instruction of their children. As he 
pes in his discourse he waxed violently in 

is gestures and motions—till forgetting the de- 
posit in his sleeve, he struck the palms of his 
open hands together, and out flew the little spot- 
ted tell-tales, to the amazement of the congrega- 
tion. 

All were disconcerted but the friar. Leaning 
over the desk he called to a little urchin of five 
or six, “* Boy pick up one of those cards!” This 
done, the priest demanded of the lad—* Now tell 
me what it is.” “ It’s the ten of spades,” said the 
boy. ‘* Behold here parents,” said the priest,“‘ a 
proof of what [have told you. I scattered these 
among you to convince the congregation that 
these children understood cards better than their 
prayers !”—Lowell Compend. 


——_—__—_. 


F asn10n.—W hat could exhibit a more fantas- 
tical appearance than an Enyglish beau of the 
14th century? He wore long pointed shoes, fas- 
tened to his knee by gold or silver chains; hose 
of one color on the one leg, and another color on 
the other; short breeches which did not reach 
to the middle of his thighs—a coat, the one half 
white, the other half black or blue; a long beard, 
a silk hood, buttoned under his chin, embroider- 
ed with grotesque figures of animals, dancin 
men, &c., and sometimes ornamented with gol 
and precious stoves. This dress was the height 
of the mode in the reign of King Edward III.— 


Henry's History of England. 
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ERIE CANAL—CATHOLIC CHURCH, BOSTON. @® 


ERIE CANAL, 
At Little Falls, New York. 


That stupendous monument of human inge- 
nuity and perseverance, the Great Clinton Ca- 
nal, presents few more interesting scenes than 
the Little Falls of the Mohawk, when taken in 
connection with the triumphant work which runs 
immediately beside it. The view afforded from 
a packet boat, of mountain scenerv on either 
side, with a bare passage for the dashing waters 
ofthe Mohawk between, is highly interesting and 
sublime. Whichever way 'the eye is turned, it 
rests on huge masses of granit2 and limestone, 
piled in heaps. These rocks in some places rise 
to a great height, almost perpendicular, present- 
ing a bleak, black surface, unbleached by the 
thousand storms which have beat upon them; 
others present a ragged and uneven face, crown- 
ed and overhung by dark evergreens, dropping 
their verdure into the foaming torrent below. 
The fissures between others of these huge piles, 
produce hickory, maple, and other trees, which 
hang from them, and with their sombre shadow, 
deepen the gloomy darkness of the rocks from 
which they spring, whilst the scanty soil upon 
others, gives hfe and penurious nourishment to 
dwarf oaks and vegetation peculiar to similar 
inhospitable regions. In this scene, where the 
rude, but magnificent works of nature are so pro- 
fusely displayed, the imagination is overpowered 
in their sublimity, and the proudest works of 
man, and man himself, lose their importance. 
Even the canal, cut upon the mighty and endur- 
ing precipice, the road entrenched upon the 
mountain side, and the substantial locks and 
gates, all sink into comparative insignificance 
under the mighty shadow of the everlasting hills. 

——————>———_—- 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
At South Boston, Mass. 


In the we yard of the little Catholic church 
at South Boston, lies buried the remains of Mary 
Joseph Ryan. She was a native of Ireland, and 
at sixteen was introduced to Mr. Thayer, who 
became a convert to the Roman Catholic faith 
in Boston, and quitted his native country with 
the design of procuring funds in Europe for es- 
tablishing a nunnery. This purpose was se- 
conded by the pious Catholics abroad, and they 
willingly aided the design. After he had nearly 
accomplished his object, and was preparing to 
return from his pilgrimage, he was taken dan- 
gerously sick at Da lin. Mary Ryan attended 

im with affectionate zeal:—he often expressed 
a wish that she might in some future day become 
the head of the institution it was his earnest wish 
to establish. This however, as she said, “ was 
of all things the most improbable, and could 
only be brought about by the grace of God.” 

As Mr. Thayer was extremely poor, and scru- 
pulously refused to appropriate the smallest part 
of what he had collected, to his own wants, 
Mary prevailed on her parents to have him re- 
moved to their own house, where she nursed 
him and watched over him for many months, 
and finally received his Berane fey when to 
use her own language he was called “to join 
the glorious company of saints, apostles and 
martyrs!” 


11 
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The funds he had collected were carefully re- 
mitted to Boston, and under the care of the ex- 
cellent Dr. Matignor greatly increased. It was 
not, however, til after his death, that the con- 
vent was established by Bishop Chevereux—the 

resent Arch Bishop of Bordeaux. His know- 
edge of character, and his excellent judgment 
enabled him to effect this purpose without excit- 
ing any repugnance in the minds of the Bosto- 
nians. 

From the time of Mr. Thayer’s death, Mary 
Ryan felt that her “ vocation” was a religious 
one. It was not however till many years after, 
that she came to Canad@and took the veil ina 
convent at Quebec. The prophetic Jisions of 
her early friend were then accomplished, and 
she was invited by Bishop Chevereux to become 
the Superior of the Convent established in Bos- 
ton. ith how much dignity, simplicity, and 
fervent piety she filled this office, was witnessed 
by many. The great object of the institution was 
to give instruction to the children of the Irish 
Catholics who were constantly emigrating to 
America. 
more than an hundred scholars, whosé parents 
were mostly too poor to render any compensa- 
tion. Her maternal kindness made the deepest 
impression on their minds and characters—it 
was probably of a nature they had never expe- 
rienced at home, where want and hardship chill 
even the current of parental tenderness. 

The funds of the institution were small, but 
“enough,” said the Superior,“ for our’s is a vow 
of poverty.” 

fter a few years her health began to decline, 
she quitted life without a wish to remain, and 
was buried at South Boston. 

The funeral services were performed in the 
humble church by Mr. Taylor.—We pause at 
the mention of this name, and who will not that 
knew him! He too has joined the circle of 
bright spirits “ whose faith is swallowed in vi- 
sion!’ 

The coffin which contained the remains of the 
Superior, was placed on the floor in the principal 
aisle of the church. After an address calculated 
to soothe and elevate the minds of the audience, 
Mr. Taylor informed the children they might 
draw near and take a last view of their instruc- 
tress. The children pressed forward and knelt 
round the coffin of their best friend. All had 
been silent and calm till this moment, except 
now and then a sob which could not be suppres- 
sed—now, their grief was audible. There was 
no uniformity in their dress, no external badges 
of mourning, Do procession, no arrangement to 
heighten effect, it was that deep untaught sorrow 
that springs from the heart. The youthful 
mourners pressed their lips to the glass plate 
that was inserted in the lid of the coffin, but they 
were not permitted to gaze on the features; the 
face of the vestal was covered by a white veil; 
they extended their arms as if once more to em- 
brace their beloved friend ; one or two children 
seemed exhausted by emotion and laid their 
heads on the coffin as if it were a pillow, and 
wept. When it was conveyed to the tomb in 
the grave yard of the church, the sun was just 
setting. It was early in the spring, and the 
ground was humid with the frosts of winter. Al! 


She daily superintended a sehool of 
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was still and solemn, and every thing in unison 
with the scene. When the remains were placed 
in their last silent mansion, not asob was heard; 
the Catholics knelt and pressed their crucifixes 
to their lips; we too who were not Catholics, as 
we looked into this dark and dreary abode, felt 
as if it were the gate that led to Heaven. 

The form of objects is continually changing ; 
the sketch which accompanies this tribute to a 
friend, was taken in the year 1828, from Dor- 
chester heights, a place memorable in the his- 
tory of the American revolution, and which is 
near the church. Since that time additions have 
been made to the building which injure its sim- 
plicity and proportions. 

We must likewise add that the institution of 
which Mary Ryan was the first Superior, has 
since been removed from Boston and located at 
Charlestown. The buildingjerected for the pur- 
pose is spacious and convenient, the situation 
tine, overlooking the beautiful bay of Boston 
with its many islands. It is now a boardin 
school of a high order, and receives pupils of 
denominations. 

The monument near the door of the church is 
a plain marble slab placed over the grave of the 
Rey. Dr. Matignon. 

—a—— 


Written for the Casket. 
The Graves of the Uncuses.* 
By Mrs. Jane E. Locke. 


They sleep unmarked, that warrior race, 
No monumental pile 

Spreads its proud shadow o’er the place, 

Where, gone from war and native chase, 
Rest those brave ones the while - 

No willow droops around their bed, 
No jasmine flowers the way ; 

Nor gentle one, with hallowed tread, 
Makes there her lingering stay, 


Alone they rest, that royal line, 
Silent, unknown, forgot : 

The shadow of some ancient pine, 

A broken stone, or wandering vine, 
Are all thut mark the spot: 

The plover builds her low}y nest, 
And hovers nightly there; 

And there the bittern seeks her rest— 
A lonely traveller. 


No deeds of valor or of praise, 

Their country’s hand records ; 
And seeks no “ storied urn” to raise, 
Proudly to tell, in future days, 

Where rest her noblest lords. 
Fame, on her sounding tinsel car, 

Passes the lowly brave; 

And the more curious traveller, 

Heeds not the red man’s grave. 





* “ The burying ground of the Uncuses is on an elevated 
bank, north of Trading Cove, in Norwich, Conn., on the 
ground of Judge Goddard. There are stones marking the 
graves of numerous members of this royal family of the 
Mohicans, and a few of them bear English inscriptions. 





Uncas, the old friend of the white men, is buried here.” 


THE GRAVBS OF THE UNCUSES—THE FROST SPIRIT—MY SISTER’S GRAVE. 





Wound in the beaded belt they lie, 
The warrior by his sire; 

And he who with the flashing eye, 

Waked first to sound the battle cry, 
Chief of his race is there. 

The eagle, from her home afar, 
Oft bends with pitying care ; 

But glory’s bright, long, lingering star, 
Sheds not its lustre there. 


From the Saturday Evening Post 
THE FROST SPIRIT. 

Fle comes! he comes from his snowy home, 

Jn the bleak and icy pole, 
With hair as white as old ocean’s foam, 

When his dark billows roll; 
And where his stormy voice is heard, 
Mark the leafless tree, and the silent bird. 


He comes, and the demon of the storm 
In the forest bare, pipes loud, 
And he spreads over autumn’s withered fourm, 
His cold and icy shroud. 
And the frost which now at night appears, 
From nature’s eye are the frozen tears, 


But still L love, by the wood fire’s blaze, 
To defy his aspect ce}d, 
And list to the tale of other days, 
By aged matrons told. 
For the smiling eye, the voice of mirth, 
Contrast with the cheerless wreck of earth. 


And pleasure oft does the youth entice, 
In winter’s chilly night, 

On skates to go o’er the frozen ice, 
With the moon and snow for light. 

And the merry laugh of boyhood tells, 

That joy in the dreary waste still dwells. 


Ifthe year was one continued spring, 

The heart would be sick of mirth, 
But to gaze upon nature withering, 

Shows hew vain are the joys of earth, 
And nerves the mind unmoved to bear, 
The world’s cold look in this scene of care. 


AVON BARD. 
Semmenmnaetieactaetoe 


ORIGINAL. 
On visiting (with my Mother) my Sister's 
Gravee 
Sister,—though thy body lies, 
Crumbling here beneath the ground ; 
Thy Soul—(ere this) has reach’d the skies, 
And the dear Redeemer found. 


Sister dost thou us behold, 
From thy holy dwelling-place ? 
Dost thou tread the streets of gold ? 
Dost thou gaze on Jesus face? 


Oh! what rapture must be thine, 
In the presence of thy God!— 
Let us cease then to repine, 
Let us meekly kiss the rod. 


* * * * a. = 
Daughter—we do hope to meet, 

With thee, in the courts above; 
With thee to worship—at his feet, — 


Our Redeemer ! God of love ! CEB 
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PROBABILITY OF THE PLANETS BEING INHABITED. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
PROBABILITY OF THE PLANETS BEING 
INHABITED. 


It may be deemed a work of supererogation 
for me to attempt a subject so speculative as 
that | have undertaken: but I hope the neglect 
it has hitherto suffered, and the glowing advan- 
tages arising from our belief of its reality, will 
shield me from all unfavourable reflections.— 
And indeed, were the theory universally receiv- 
ed, that the ponderous masses which roll in har- 
monious silence around the radiant Sun were 
peopled by beings of the same nature in genera] 
as ourselves; that myriads of intelligent crea- 
tures were dispersed throughout the regions of 
space, whom we are destined to meet at a com- 
ing period, how great a change would ensue in 
our minds! our conceptions would magnify, our 
ideas swell with amazing velocity! We would 
dare to make excursions in our fancy to distant 
spheres, hold converse with their most eminent 
characters, and behold their progress in all the 
arts and sciences. 

The reality, or at least, the probability of the 
planets being inhabited, it would appear to my 





mind, could not long remain doubtful, were we | 


to divest ourselves of those errors contracted in 


the unguarded moments of infancy, and spurn | 
from our thoughts those tales and that absurd | 


philosophy imbibed from our nurses. Now, had 
our judgments never been warped, and our cre- 
dulous minds erroneously imbued and greatly 
perverted; nay, had we never thought on the 
subject, and were our minds brought to bear 
upon it for the first time, it would require nothing 
but the light ef nature unassisted by a single ob- 
servation, to become incontestibly assured that 
the planets were inhabited. For no one with an 
unperverted intellect can contend after the most 
cursory examination, that the planets as well as 
stars, were designed to give us light, all other 
ends excluded. Whocan say that the all-wise 
One would create six orbs, some of them at the 
distance of 1,000 millions of miles, which revolve 
around a different centre and whose space is but 
a point, whose light a single ray, to illuminate 
the Earth? The single planet Jupiter would af- 
tord 500 times more light were he substituted for 
the Moon. Then, were the illuminating of this 
‘ terraqueous ball’ by their faint, twinkling, 
almost imperceptible rays, the design with 
which the planets were created, Providence has 
adopted a course, the simplicity and efficacy of 
which, to say the least, does not seem very obvi- 
ous. But the idea is so palpably and incontes- 
tably absurd to any reasoning mind, that it is 
unworthy our further notice. 

A few general remarks on the nature and lo- 
eality of the celestial bodies, may be of some 
advantage in discussing this subject. The planets 
are opaque bodies of difierent consistencies and 
of a globular form. Their opacity is known, 
since they are sometimes invisible; and the light 
they reflect was transmitted fromthe Sun. They 
are solid or consistent, or they could not resist 
the dissipative influence of caloric. They are 
globular, for in eclipses the extremity of the 
shadew is always circular. They revolve around 
one common ceatre, in obedience to the laws of 
gravitation. Mercury at the distance of 37 
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millions, the Earth at 96,and Herschel or the 
Georgium Sidus, at 1800 millions of miles dis- 
tance. Then, it appears that they all compose 
one system, one whole, of which each is a con- 
stituent part.— 


“A fair sisterhood of planets scven 
Revolving round a central Sun.” 





The Earthcan claim no pre-eminence over the 
others. Sheis but a mole-hill, when compared 
to Jupiter; neither is she so remote from the 
Sun as several others, nor so near him as Mer- 
cury and Venus; nor is she central. She is in- 
ferior to others in every respect. Why then 
should we conclude she is the only one worthy to 
be the dwelling-place of man? The very fact 
that they revolye around the same centre, are 
subject to the same external laws, and preserve 
the strictest anzlogy, as far as we can perceive, 
is presumptive evidence that they were created 
with the same design. 

But, it is contended that, of the planets, some 
are too remote from the centre of light and heat, 
and consequently too frigid for habitation, and 
others so near him as to be incessantly parched 
by his arid beams. But this argument is by no 
means conclusive. Forin our own world, the 
polar bear is clothed ina skin of furs, and the 
elephant is destitute of hair; each adapted to 
the climate it cccupies. And could not the inha- 
bitants of the planets be fitted to the regions they 
occupy? Toa person at Saturn, our own world 
would seem exposed to rays of the Sun suffi- 
ciently intense to destroy every germ of vegeta- 
tion, and he might wonder how the world itself 
could endure the heat. Then, since we are not 
to be taken as a criterion, but have our present 
constitution only because it is adapted to our 
station, we should admit the possibility that Mer- 
cury is habitable,and the same may be remark- 
ed of Saturn and the other supenor planets.— 
But it has been found, on the most mathematical 
principles, that the heat of the Sun at Jupiter is 
three thousand times greater than that of the 
full Moon upon the Earth. Hence, remote as 
he is, that planet is illuminated with much bril- 
liancy. And the warmth of the Sun at Mercury 
is but six and a half times greater than with us. 

An argument on which | would place much 
greater stress, is the diiferent obliquities of the 
axis of the planets to those of their orbits; that 
is, the axis of the superior or more distant pla- 
nets, make far less angles with the axis of the 
paths in which they revolve than the inferior 
ones. Jupiter and Saturn, and probab:y Her- 
schel are paralle! to their orbits; their ecliptics 
and equators coincide; hence, their poles have 
no Jong nights, the Sun is never hid to their in- 
habitants for any considerable space of time; 
consequently they can never become very cold, 
nor can the former heat entirely eseape, before 
the Sun rises again, and dispersing the shades 
and frigidity of night, reinvigorates them with 
his welcome presence. In our globe, the poles 
are below the horizon, and inaccessible to the 
heat of the Sun, so long that they become com- 
pletely frozen and remain perpetually in that 
state in defiance of the summer heat. But less 
caloric is requisite to preserve those planets mo- 
derately warm, since its influence is continually 
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exerted ; and their climate is rendered much less 
rigorous and more reconcilable to a mundane 
mind. Our globe, which is intermediate, is in- 
clined 234 degrees to the ecliptic, and the result 
is, it is Warmer insummer and colder in winter. 
But Venus, whose orbit is much less remote 
from the Sun, is inclined 75 degrees, evidently to 
obviate the great intensity of the solar rays. The 
obliquity of the planets diminishes with the dis- 
tance; and the plain reason is to economise the 
heat among the remote, and to diminish its su- 
perabundancy with the neighbouring orbs. 

From these reasonings, | would infer the apti- 
tude of the planets for habitation. I shall now 
notice some circumstances tending to prove 
them to be actually inhabited. 

1. The large ring that encompasses Saturn.— 
This ring is very broad, and circumscribes that 
planet at the distance of 21,000 miles. Its nature 
lias not been definitely ascertained, but it has 
been found to be coneave and solid, and proba- 
bly designed as a reflector to transmitgthe rays 
failing upon it to Saturn, its focus. 

2. ‘I‘he various Moons or secondary planets 
that belong to their respective primaries. Of 
these, six belong to the Georgium Sidus; seven 
to Saturn, and four to Jupiter. All these moons 
are entirely invisible to the naked eye, and to be 
seen demand instruments of the first quality. 

‘This enormous mirror and those splendid reti- 
nues of satellites, would seem to indicate that 
they were made for other and more exalted ends 
than that of playing around and illuminating de- 
seried, unpopulated, useless spheres which con- 
tain no vestiges of animation, but were left to 
bend their beautiful and harmonious courses 
around a stupendous central mass, in conjunc- 
tion with several other orbs, one of which, 
though"ywany hundred times inferior, was a field 
where millions and myriads of millions of intelli- 
gent creatures were bountifully nourished. Il 
say these mighty appurtenances betoken life and 
action; they could not have been made for sport, 
nor to be gazed upon by a few philosophers 
through their glasses. 

In our world, if we can compare it with plan- 
ets, some of which are 1,000 times superior; in 
our world, wherever nature has wrought such 
works as these, they have a specific and corres- 
pondent end. In fact every work of nature, 
how diminutive soever,is intended to accomplish 
some useful object. ‘Then how great is the ab- 
surdity of supposing the planets uninhabited! for 
if so, we can Imagine no end suited to the vast 
machinery; we can see nothing to stamp utility 
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upon their face. 

3. In addition: Why was their primeval qui- 
escence annihilated and they ordained to roll 
one endless round upon themselves? Why was 
the agreeable vicissitude of day and night, of 
sun-shine and shade instituted, but as a previ- 
sion of the bountiful parent of all for the neces- 
sities of his infirm and helpless children? 

4. But again:—We know that animals, as 
well as vegetation, cannot exist unless an at- 
mosphere be provided for their consumption. 
And whenever we find it, it is natural to con- 
clude that this was its object. Venus, to which 
of allthe planets we are most accessible, has 
been found to be encircled with an atmosphere 





proportionate to her magnitude. And we may 
conclude from analogy that the other planets 
have atmospheres also, though their distances 
have hitherto prevented such discoveries. Then 
since the aerial fluid has been bountifully fur- 
nished to meet the wants of any breathing crea- 
ture, how rational is the belief that something is 
located there to inhabit it! 

5. But their immense magnitude. The Earth 
is but the 2500th part of the grand sisterhood of 
planets. Surely then we should pause and pon- 
der before consigning them to eternal sterility 
and entire barrenness. It would be less difficult 
to suppose some pitiless, scarce discernable orb, 
to be a blank, an useless incumbrance in the uni- 
verse; but worlds 75 or 80,000 of miles in dia- 
meter surely deserve inhabitants; surely, they 
were created for the use and sustentation of in- 
numerable myriads of active, intelligent crea- 
tures; surely they subserve the benevolence of 
the Creator by affording to millions the enjoy- 
ment of the many blessings of life. 

‘Those are my arguments in support of plane- 
tary inhabitancy. 1 shall, in few words, recapi- 
tulate that you may view them in connexion, 
and see their combined force. I argued that the 
earth and other planets were destined to fulfil 
the same purposes, because they belong to one 
system, revolve around the same centre, are 
governed by the same laws and are of similar 
constitutions. I disproved the idea that some 
are too heated and others too cold tosustain Life, 
by arguing that the nature of their inhabitants 
could be fitted to the different planets, as easily 
as ours are to the various parts of the Earth 
which we occupy, and by showing that the tem- 
perature of both was mitigated by several ar- 
rangements. 1 contended that they were inhabi- 
ted, because many provisions have been observed 
in them to render their occupiers comfortable; 
such as the obliquities of their axis which de- 
creases with the distance, the periodic returns 
of day and night which entirely correspond with 
the necessities of man, the atmosphere which 
envelops Venus and probably the others; the 
vast luminous ring that encompasses Saturn; 
the satellites of the remote spheres which great- 
ly increase the light and heat of their respective 
primaries ;—and their immense magnitude. _ 

Now, how absurd! how utterly ridiculous is it, 
to suppose, for a moment, that the planets were 
constructed as toys! that all this labor was per- 
formed for no object, or indeed for any object 
less than that contemplated! that those splendid 
machineries were perfectly adapted to all the 
wants and even desires of intelligent creatures, 
and then left blank! On the other hand, when 
we consider the immense quantum of knowledge 
that might be obtained by their mhabitants ; 
when we reflect that the works of Providence 
might be understood to such greater perfection, 
by planting colonies here and there throughout ; 
we are ready to dispel every doubt and cry out 
the planets must be, are inhabited ! 

* View yonder pensile orb, and every sphere 
That gems the starry girdle of the year; 
In those unnumbered worlds Hope bids thee tell 
Pure frem their God created millions dwell !”’ 
CAMPBELL. | 
When we consider, in the words of an emi- 
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nent writer, that “matter exists only for the 
sake of intelligent creatures, and that every 
blade of grass, every tender leaf, every natural 
fluid swarms with life;’’ when we 


“ See thro’ this air, this ecean and this earth, 
All matter quick and bursting into birth ;” 


How can we withhold our assent to this honora- 
ble. this benevolent, this soul-ennobling doctrine? 
How can we so far pervert our intellects as to 
deny its correctness, and say this contemptible 
world, probably smaller than one of Jupiter’s 
moons, this world utterly invisible to ninety-nine 
hundredths of the system, contains all the intelli- 
ence, all the wisdom, all the mind of the great 
lar system? It would be a slander on nature, 
a libel on Providence; and it would likewise be 
the infallible index of a weak, a childish intel- 
lect. 

A world without inhabitants! A system of 
planets containing nothing intellectual! Matter 
without mind! ’Tis an anomaly in nature! ’Tis 
registered in no chronicles! It has no connexion 
with reality, but is the delusive phantasm of a 
fanciful imagination. What were a vast world? 
What were millions of worlds? What the illima- 
table universe, without intelligence? Infinitely 
inferior to a single mind! What motive caused 
the creation of the world from chaos, interspers- 
ed with delectable objects? Man! Which is its 
cherished flower, its priceless gem? Man! What 
attracted the angels to the lovely bowers and 
anvbrosial groves and flowery fields of Eden? A 
weak and helpless mortal! For what has the 
ocean floated down the ocean of time and cease- 
lessly progressed through lengthened ages, but 
for man! And when man’s allotted days shall 
have been numbered, and he is summoned from 
his earthly habitation to the universal congress 
above, and the earth becomes vacated; then, so 
dependent is matter upon mind, so entirely use- 
less are its most splendid constructions and ex- 
alted forms when devoid of life and intellectual 
inhabitants, that the earth with all her towering 
mountains, her vast oceans and unnumbered 
forests, all her dales, her diamonds and her glory, 
will be merged into the fathomless abyss ot eter- 
nal oblivion, 


“ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea! all which it inherit shall dissolve 

And tike the baseless fabric ofa vision, 


Leave not a wreck behind !” SHAKESPEARE. 


Hence, we see that matter can afford no in- 
ducements for its formation but as a means of 
bringing into being and supporting creatures of 
an intellectual character. And its utility is 
based upon its subserviency to man and promo- 
tion of the great intentions of his Creator rela- 
tive to him. 

Then, if the planets are inhabited, and i think 
1 have shown the great probability of the doc- 
trine, what a new field at once expands to our 
view. This vast, this mighty globe, this better 
part of creation, falls into nothingness, or rather, 
descends to its proper level, and becomes one of 
a vast system, replete with wisdom and industry, 
with science and virtue! We see the Universe 
burst into activity and millions are awakening 
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in every planet that courses round the Sun. We 
see brothers and friends and virtuous rivals in 
every section of unlimited space. Casting our 
mental eyes to Mercury, hot and sun-scorched 
Mercury, we may see orators fired with intel- 
lectual energy, emitting life and animation upon 
all surrounding objects. We may see Mars in 
habited by true heroes, adorned with all the 
honors of the most glorious ovations, who are 
triumphantly rejoicing over their terminated 
toils and ennobling exploits. We may behold 
Jupiter and the Georgium Sidus, at:d see rulers 
whose whole aim and greatest exertions are to 
ameliorate the condition of their people, and be- 
nefit the human race. We may imagine Venus 
peopled by a lovely race, among whom female 
virtues and female accomplishments hold a pro- 
minent place. 


“ There rage no storms; the Sun diffuses there 
His tempered beams through skies forever fair; 
Pure golden fruits, ’mid shad’wy blossoms shine, 
In fields immortal. and in groves divine.” 
Cuirron. 


And now that we have reached this point, it 
would not be difficult to imagine numerous reti- 
nues of planets, satellites and comets attendant 
on each of those 75 millions of twinkling gems, 
that beautify and variegate the ebon locks of 
night. Nor must we believe them vacant and 
uninhabited; let our minds make a powerful 
struggle, and dare to imagine them peopled 
with beings similar, if not vastly superior to our- 
selves, with beings who connect the higher or- 
ders or angels, with man and the inferior links 
of the great chain of universal creation ;—thus 
rendering perfect the different gradations from 
the most tiny animalcula that floats unperceived 
in a drop of fluid to the sublime intelligence 
whose capacious soul intuitively understands all 
knowledge and mysteries; beings capable of in- 
finite progression, the limits of whose dilation 
will coincide with the dimensions of infinity, and 
the date of whose decay will be the completion 
of eternity, 

ccnemenenscniiiiciinnnsinie 


A MILLION OF FACTS. 
BY SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. 


Among the clever books we have recently re- 
ceived from London, is one with the above title, 
containing a vast variety of information in a 
small space. It will possibly be reprinted in 
America, but as that is yet problematical, we 
offer a few extracts from it, which will serve to 
exhibit its character, while they convey some 
useful information. 


The sea is to the land, in round millions of 
square miles, as 160 to 40, or as four to one. 

Fraimhofer, in his optical experiments, made 
a machine in which he could draw 32,900 lines 
in an inch breadth. 

There are 7,700 veins in an inch of coloured 
mother of pearl. Iris ornaments of all colours 
are made by lines of steel from 200 to the 1,000th 
part of an inch. 

Bodies are transparent, says Newton, when 
the pores are sosmall as to prevent reflection. 





The ng hase pa of the failure of a supply of 
coals in England, is a delusion. In Yorkshire 
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alone there are exhaustless beds, which are sold 
at 4s. or 5s. per ton. 

The coal mines, which in Staffordshire have 
been burning for 200 years, consist of pyrites, 
subject to spontaneous combustion Water will 
not-extinguish them, because when drawn off, 
or absorded, the pyrites burn more than before. 

The odorous matter of flowers is inflammable, 
and arises. from an essential oil. When grow- 
ing in the dark their odour is diminished, but 
restored in the light; and it is strongest in sun- 
ny climates. 

A chesnut tree grew at Tamworth which was 
52 feet round; it was planted in the year 800; 
and in the reign of Stephen, in 1135, was made 
a boundary, and called the great chesnut tree. 
In 1759 it bore nuts which produced young 
trees. 

Botanists record 56,000 species of various 
— ; and 38,000 are to be found in the cata- 
ogues. 

he height of mountains in the moon is eon- 
siderable; ten are five miles, or nearly; and 
eight are from 3 to 4 miles. Three of the hol- 
lows are from 3 to 4 miles; ten are from 2 to 3 
miles, and as many are nearly 2 miles. 

Teeth are phosphate of lime and cartilage, but 
the enamel is without cartilage. 

The muscles of the human jaw exert a force 
of 534lb. and those of mastiffs, wolves, &c. far 
more. The force is produced by the swelling of 
the muscles in the middle, and dilating again. 

The number of ribs vary, being twelve or 
thirteen on a side. 

Lime combined with phosphoric acid is the 
basis of the bones, and found also in the fluids. 
Shells consist of carbonate of lime; and hence 
their remains have been considered as the basis 
of limestone mountains. Silicia and manga- 
nese aré found in the hair. Iron, with phos- 
phoric acid, constitutes part of the blood. 

The fluids of animals contain alkalies, espe- 
cially soda. 

The sense of feeling is created by the papillz 
of the skin, consisting of small white nervous 
fibres, which erect themselves when the sense 
of touch is excited. 

The heart, by its muscular contraction, dis- 
tributes two ounces of blood from seventy to 
eighty times in a minute. 

There is iron enough in the blood of 42 men to 
make a ploughshare weighing 24 pounds. 

A man is taller in the morning than at night 
to the extent of half an inch or more, owing to 
the relaxation of the cartilages. 

The human brain is the 28th of the body, but 
in the horse but a 400th. 

It has been computed that nearly two years of 
sickness is experienced by every person before 
he is 70 years old, and that thenefore but ten 
days per annum is the average sickness of hu- 
man life. Til! forty it is but half, and after fifty 
it rapidly increases. 

Albert Durer etched some of his engravings 
on steel. A soft steel plate will take 50,000 
good impressions, and a hard steel plate a mil- 
lion. 

Painting in oil, distemper, or water, is when 
the colours are mixed with oil, size, or water. 
Fresco is on a newly-plastered wall. Encaus- 
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tic is with wax; and enamel, with mineral col- 
ours, on metal. 

Three fourths of the books printed do not pay 
their expenses; and not above one in ten real- 
ises a profit. 

<snspnnpeigallpaasapascoabens 

The following song is from Dermot Mac Morrogh, or 
the Conquest of Ireland; an Historical Tale ot the Twelfth 
Century, by J. Q. Apams. 

Nougiit shines so bright in beauty’s eyes, 
As the bold warrior’s gai’ —t bearing; 
The proudest deems his heart a prize; 
The fairest would his fate be sharing; 
Let Truth, let Valor be thy guide; 
And faithful love, thy priceless jewel— 
Theu ne’er shalt lack a lovely bride, 
Nor find a female bosom cruel. 


*Tis true, the soldier’s life is short: 

But what is life, deprived of action? 
The craven coward’s base resort; 

A universe without attraction. 
Then urge thy courser to the field, 

And thou shalt gain renown in story— 
Compe! the fiercest foe to yield; 

Or die upon the bed of glory. 

ee 


From the Journal of Health. 
MY UNCLE’S EXPERIENCE. 

* Pooh! Pooh! all nonsense, perfect nonsense! 
exclaimed my uncle the other evening, after hav- 
ing read through attentively, one of the nftost 
celebrated papers on hygiene; ‘“* Behold me now 
sixty years of age, hale and hearty—To attain 
to this condition at a period when other men sink 
beneath their years, did I diet and starve, and 
worry, and fuss? no, no—I drained my bottle of 
wine daily, besides, on occasions, an additional 
one or two, to keep my friends in conntenance ; 
I have eaten hot suppers and cold suppers with- 
out number; I have gone to bed at twelve o’clock, 
night after night, and did’nt rise next morning, 
as you may suppose, much before nine o’clock ; 
and I can assure you, all this never caused me 
a moment of uneasy feelings, much less of sick- 
ness !” 

So spake my uncle, and in the honesty of his 
heart he verily believed that he was uttering the 
actual result of his own experience. The truth 
of his declarations he would have maintained be- 
fore Emperors and Councils, Judges and Juries. 
And yet a very slight retrospect of his own life, 
could he have divested himself for a moment of 
certain prejudices, the result of opinions and 
habits to which he had for so many years been 
addicted, would have shown him that, in nearly 
every particular, the real facts of the case were 
the very reverse of what his statements would 
lead us to suppose. That he was himself a liv- 
ing commentary on the reality and importance 
of hygienic rules. 

My uncle was by birth a Saxon. At an early 
age he left his native land, and arrived in Phila- 
delphia with ao other capital than a light heart, 
an intimate acquaintance with every thing re- 
lating to the practical details of commerce, and 
ample certificates of his industry, his sobriety, 
and his probity. With these slender means, and 
in the midst of strangers, he succeeded so well 
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in “ getting on in the world” that his thirtieth 
rear found him a flourishing wholesale and retail 
merchant, with a capital of ten thousand dollars. 

With the exception of the ordinary ailments 
of childhood, and a cold upon the chest, that had 
nearly consigned him to his final abode, and 
which he had caught while serenading the lady 
who subsequently became his wife, one stormy 
night in the fall of the year, he had lived to the 
age just mentioned in a state of uninterrupted 
health. Full of spirits, with just that much de- 
yotion to business which prudence dictates as 
necessary to ensure success, plain and simple in 
his diet, contented in his mind, his only amuse- 
ments were a walk, of length sufficient, howey- 
er, to cripple a modern dandy, an occasional ex- 
cursion on horseback, and once a week a private 
concert, and a game at nine pins or at tennis. 

At thirty, my uncle married, and soon after, he 
exchanged his store for a counting house—con- 
fining business entirely to that of a shipping mer- 
chant.—F or some time, no alteration whatever 
took place in his ordinary habits.—He of course 
had a greater amount of leisure than when he 
was tied down to the counter for the greater part 
of the day, and this leisure was chiefly spent in 
domestic cares or in the houses of his own friends, 
or in those of his wife’s numerous relatives. His 
manner of living was still as plain, regular and 
simple, as heretofore. His health too was as 
good, and his mind as cheerful. 

At length, however, my uncle’s habits did un- 
dergo a change—but by degrees only. He be- 
came less active—day after day passed without 
any longer walk being taken by him, than from 
the dwelling to his counting house and home 
again. He indulged himself more in the morn- 
ing, than he had been wont to do; the state-house 
clock often sounded eight, or even nine, before 
he was abroad; at the same time, the pleasures 
of the table began to be a matter of more seri- 
ous importance than he had considered them for- 
merly—--he begame more difficult to please than 
formerly both in the nature and preparation of 
his food, and often, worst change of all, he would 
consume the greater part of the afternoon in dis- 
cussing, by himself, a bottle of rare wine, and I 
know not, and doubt whether he did himself, how 
many cigars.---Very quickly, he became so 
much the slave to his stomach that besides his 
domestic meal, rich in variety, and indulged in to 
satiety, the night also, was spent in feasting.--- 
Little parties of his friends and countrymen were 
formed, to meet at some favourite eating house, 
for the only apparent purpose of devouring plate- 
full after plate-full of fried oysters, stewed ter- 
rapins Or boiled lobsters, with their etceteras, 
and to drink large draughts of wine or whiskey 
punch. Although my uncle was never known 
to drink to such an excess as to produce a state 
of absolute intoxication, yet the mode of life we 
have just described produced a very marked 
change in his appearance. At his forty-fifth 
year, his body had nearly doubled in bulk---he 
lost nearly all the vivacity he displayed in former 
years---his eyes exhibited a dull, sleepy look, and 
his nights were sleepless or disturbed.--- Although 
from his portly exterior and dark rosy complex- 
ion, he was often complimented upon his robust 
health, yet he frequently complained of being 
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troubled with certain uneasy but scarcely defin- 
able sensations in his head, stomach and limbs--- 
For these the doctor was often consulted, though 
his prescriptions were seldom followed for more 
thana day. My uncle had very little faith in 
the virtues of medicines. 

In this manner he went on until his forty-eighth 
year, when he was suddenly attacked one day, 
immediately after dinner, with a severe fit of 
apoplexy ; from which, however, he was happily 
recovered by the prompt and efficient treatment 
of his medical attendants. Sorely against his 
will, however, he was restricted for upwards of 
three months to a very spare diet, was debarred 
the use of wine and forced to exercise daily in 
various ways. At the end of this period he was 
peonounce ertirely well. Never in fact, as he 

imself confessed, had he felt himself in better 
health.---Gradually, however, he fell into his for- 
mer mode of living, and in his fiftieth year he 
was confined to his bed with a severe attack of 
gout; the first he had experienced. His physi- 
cian now very too explained to him his dan- 
ger and pointed out to him the only conditions 
upon which he could hope to enjoy life without 
intense suffering, and postpone for many months 
a fatal inroad upon his stomach or his brain. 
After much persuasion, he was induced to adopt, 
to a certain extent, the plan of living which had 
been laid down forhim. That istosay ; his wife 
succeeded in reducing his daily bottle of wine, 
to one or two small glasses, and in confining him 
to food of a lighter, and more simple character 
than he quite relished. Frequent walks in her 
company, or occasional excursions, with his chil- 
dren, into the surrounding country, when the 
season was favorable, together with many a call 
of duty and charity, supplied him with that con- 
stant exercise of which he stood so much in need. 
He was taught too, by the same kind spirit, to 
seek his bed at a regular and early period of the 
evening, and to forego his accustomed heavy sup- 
pers, while she contrived to wile him from his 
couch, each morn, at an hour, which he peev- 
ishly declared to be unusually early. This life 
of privations, as he termed it, was at first irksome 
enough, but a short time sufficed to reconcile him 
to it,—in the end, it became even pleasant, and 
up to the present period he has persisted in fol- 
lowing it—rather becoming, in fact, more rigid 
in his habits than in any degree relaxing. 

My uncle has now numbered upwards of sixty 
summers, and never did there exist a more hale, 
robust and active old gentleman. A little no- 
tional and selfopinionaied, it is true, in regard to 
many things, but nevertheless always sufficiently 
cheerful, goodnatured and desirous of pleasing 
to attract around him the company of the young. 
His own children, his grand-children, his ne- 
phews and his nieces, in particular seldom enjoy 
an hour so much as when it is spent in his com- 
pany. Hehas useful suggestions, practicai hints 
and stores of information for those who have al- 
ready entered upon the active duties of liie—he 
has sound advice and sage council, always deli- 
vered in an amiable and unpretending manner, 
for such as are in their minority ; and for tie still 
more youthful, some playful story—some plain- 
tive ballad, or many a pretty toy. 

From this short sketch of my uncle’s li‘e, we 













perceive how completely his own experience 
contradicts the declaration with which this nar- 
rative commences. So long as he lived a life of 
temperance and active industry, so long as his 
habits were simple and regular, so long he en- 
joyed their invariable fruits, health, cheerfulness 
and comfort. The moment he deviated from this 
plan of living, and fell into habits of luxury and 
indolence, he experienced a corresponding de- 
cline in the health of his body and the cheerful- 
ness of his mind, until, by a continuance in er- 
ror, serious disease was finally induced—and it 
was only by his chee to his former sobriety 
and activity that his life was preserved—the 
health and vigour of his frame were repaired 
and the cheerfulness and serenity of his min 


ined. 

These facts, however, my uncle cannot be 
brought to acknowledge.—-It is true he had ex- 
perienced an attack of apoplexy and gout, but 
these, he insists, were merely accidental, and 
might have happened to any man of his particu- 
lar form of body, whatever were his habits. 
Eating and drinking had nothing to do with them! 
And then, as to his renewed health and vigour, 
when his habits became more regular, active, 
and temperate—why, what connexion he will 
ask, has the one with the other? Was itnot the 
same with all his ancestors? It is a family pe- 
rl this return of youth in the evening of 
ife ! 

So does my uncle—so do thousands of mankind 
obstinately shut their eyes upon the evidence of 
their own experience and overlook the useful 
lesson that it teaches. 

, Nees 

One of the most remarkable circumstances at- 
tending the fortunes of the signers of the decla- 
ration of independence, says the New York 
Evening Post, was the tranquillity in which their 
after lives were passed, and the late period to 
which they were protracted. Most of them lived 
to a good old age, crowned with civil honors, be- 
stowed by the gratitude of the republic, and some 
of them perished by mere decay of the powers 
of nature. Of the fifty-six who affixed their sig- 
natures to that document, twenty-seven lived to 
an ag2 exceeding seventy, and forty-one to an 
age exceeding sixty. Only two of the whole 
number, Gwinnet, of Georgia, who fell in a duel 
in his 45th year, and Lynch, of South Carolina, 
who was shipwrecked in his 60th—died a violent 
death. Twenty-one lived to the beginning of 
the present century, and three were permitted 
to see the great experiment of a representative 
confederacy confirmed by the events of fifty 
years. Of all the delegates from New York and 
New England, only one, Whipple, of New 
Hampshire, died at an earlier age than sixty. 
Never in the world had the leaders in any bold 
and grand political movement more reason to 
congratulate themselves and their country on its 
issue. The exertions and perils of their man- 
hood were succeeded by a peaceful, honored, 
and ripe old age, in which they witnessed the 
happy result of the institutions they had aided 
in devising, and they were gathered to their 
graves amid the regrets of the generation which 
was in ‘ts cradle when they laid the foundations 
of the republic. 
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THEATRICAL ANECDOoTE.—Goethe was for 
some time manager of an amateur theatre at 
Wiemar. Once, when the Jealous Husband was 
to be performed, the gentleman who was to act 
the lover was suddenly taken ill. A Saxon cap- 
tain good naturedly offered to undertake the 
part, although he confessed he had but little ex- 
perience in such matters. He went through the 
rehearsals very decently, and there was little 
doubt but that, with the help of a good prompter, 
all would go on well. But when the poor captain 
actually appeared before the audience, he seem- 
ed to lose all memory; still he contrived to halt 
on till the jealous husband was to rush in and 
stab him. At this unlucky moment he forgot the 
catch word, and continued hemming for several 
minutes, while the furious husband was standing 
between the side scenes with the uplifted dagger 
ready to strike. The captain was about to begin 
his part afresh, catchword and all, when, on the 
advice of Goethe, the husband rushed in, and by 
one desperate lunge, thought to silence him— 
Not so—the captain stood hke a wall. It was to 
no purpose that his adversary entreated him, in 
a low voice, to fall and die. ‘I have not got the 
catch word,” was the invariable reply. At len 
Goethe, quite out of patience, called from behind 
the scene, “ stab him in the back if he won’t fall 
—we must get rid of him at all events.””’ Upon 
this, the husband who had also lost all presence 
of mind, cried, with a voice of thunder, “ Die, 
villain!” and gave him, at the same time such a 
blow in the side, that the captain, unprepared 
for this attack in his flank, actually fell down 
from the shock; upon which Goethe, fearing his 
resuscitation, instantly sent in four stout servants 
with orders to carry him off, dead or alive by 
main force. 

a 


Supuimity.—I have often reflected on the 
brief, simple, unostentatious account given in the 
Bible of the creation of man, and have as often 
wondered that critics, from Longinus down, 
have manifested such an undue partiality to the 

hrase—* Let there be light, and there was 
ight,’ when there are others equally sublime to 
be met with constantly in Scripture. This sin- 
gle passage,—* Man became a living soul”’— 
seems to me as well calculated to call up ideas 
truly sublime as any other known. It requires, 
in fact, a much greater power of conception to 
grasp it in its immensity, and to follow it out into 
all its grand combinations. The very circum- 
stance of a soul,a soul that thinks, wills and ani- 
mates worlds, a soul that wanders unfettered 
through heaven, earth, and hell, and holds con- 
verse with angels, men and devils,—-of a soul be- 
ing called into existence by a breath, is of itself, 
independent of all association, one of the subli- 
mest of ideas. But when, with the pure abstrac- 
tion, we combine all the connecting circumstan- 
ces, the Spirit of Gop moving upon the face of 
the waters, the gradual development of the once 
inert matter, the systematic application of dust 
to dust, the growing symmetry, and the beautiful 
form breathing in its perfection beneath His 
handy work, conception fails us, and we gaze 
toward the horizon that limits our view, with 
intense, but bewildered admiration.— Detroit 
Courier. 
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THE RESTORED DAUGHTER. 
8ST. MARK, V. 


She ceased to breathe, and o’er her brow 
The clouded dews of death were spread, 
And her sweet voice, so bland and low, 
Murmvred its last; and prayers were said, 
And holy vesper hymns were sung, 

And trembling lips the dirge prolonged, 
And wailing through the wide hal s rung, 
And mourners to the death-room thronged— 
For she who lay so cold and still, 

Within the snow-white liaen there, 

Tad been the light of vale and hill— 

The star of all Judea’s fair. 


No newly gathered spring-flowers threw 
Their rich and balmy freshness round— 
No funeral wreath of heavenly hue 

‘That pale young sleeper’s temples bound: 
kor autumn’s leprosy had been, 

With withering breath, through Heshbon’s groves, 
And lone Elealeh’s bowers were seen 
Relinquishing their summer loves; 

And the small fingering vines which crept 
Along Engeddi’s terraced walls, 

Drooped wearily; and cold dews slept, 
Mid leaves, like glittering coronals. 


Oh, ’tis a saddening thing to stand 
Beside the beautiful—the dead— 

And mark the still, small, lifeless hand, 
Out o’er the heaveless bosom spread; 
To gaze upon the half-closed eye, 

The lips compressed, the close-bound hair, 
Where dwelt the spark of mystery, 
Which flies at death through upper air. 
*Tis a subduing thing—we turn 

With our dissolving hearts, and treasure 
Low in the depths of memory’s urn, 
Our sorrows in their utmost measure. 


Rut, soft! a stranger's foot hath cross’d 

The threshold of yon darkened room—- 

A stranger bends above that lost, 

Frail blossom of untimely doom. 

What doth he there? The wailings cease— 
‘The broken hearted parents rise, 

What are his words? They breathe of peace— 
Thinks he that death will yield his prize?’ 
“*She is not dead, she only sleeps.” 

They answered him with bitter scorn; 
Again, despairing Jairus weeps, 

All comfortless, his on}y bora. 


Ile heeds them net—the stranger guest 
His mild blue eye turns mournfully 
From their blasphemons taunts, to rest 
Upon the unconscious form of clay. 
And oh. can aught of earth pourtray 
‘The holy heaven of that dear glance— 
Silent the scoffers turned away, 

Their hearts grew still as in a trance— 
Their hands waxed nerveless, for they knew 
By that one look their eyes had seen 
The far-famed dread of priestly Jew— 
The persecuted Nazarene. 
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Written for the Casket. 





He took the maiden’s hand, and said, 

“ Talitha cum,”—and life and light 

Gleamed instant forth—the mourned, the dead 
Rose from her icy thrall of night— 

Giowing with vernal health, she stood 
Enveloped still in winding sheet— 

And the astonished multitude 


Fell prostrate at the Saviour’s feet. JULIET. 
— 


THE CONDEMNED. 


THE assizes approached. Clifford’s friends 
were numerous and influential, but in his case 
influence could be of no avail as a safeguard 
against the penalty of crime. He knew that if 
he were found guilty he must suffer. His sole 
chance therefore was to silence that only evi- 
dence which could convict him. Against the 
oath of Esther Lutterel nothing could prevail. 
Immense sums were consequently a to pur- 
chase her silence, but she despised such sordid 
temptation. Every effort made to win her from 
her resolved and just purpose was unavailing. 
She turned with scornful indignation from the 
offered bribe. ‘* No,” said she, “ he has ruined 
me; that I could forgive, because Heaven might 

ardon that; but he has murdered my child—that 

Teaven will never pardon, and I dare not. I 
will not, therefore, interpose betwixt the delin- 
quent and his judge, when that delinquent de- 
serves to die, and that judge is the delegate of 
One whois eternal. He has braved the penalty ; 
why then should he not suffer it? Let him die.” 

The day of trialarrived. Clifford was brought 
into the dock—alas! how changed! Terror had 
wrought fearful ravages upon a countenance 
which the most fastidious could not deny to be 
handsome. The blood seemed to have receded 
from every vein, while the blanched features told 
a fearful tale of sleepless nights and daily heart- 
burnings. A yellow tinge had usurped the usu- 
ally transparent skin, while the whole counte- 
nance, gathered into one unvarying expression 
of subdued agony, appeared like an jvory head 
that had yielded up its primitive whiteness to the 
gradual spoliation of time. The change which 
a few short weeks had wrought was truly asto- 
nishing- He was scarcely to be recognised as 
the once robust, lively, thoughtless Clifford. 
Days seemed to have been converted into years. 
His hair had become thin, and hung in straggling 
tresses on his pallid temples, which were dee y 
indented with the lines of acute suffering. is 
nose was sharp and shrunk; his eyes were sunk 
and hollow; his cheeks rigid; his jaws fallem; 
and his lips so attenuated that, when closed, the 
mouth was only indicated by a strong curved line. 
He sighed deeply, and the hurried glance which 
he every now and then threw around the court, 
showed how busy were the enemies of his peace 
within him. A tear of sympathy gathered 1m the 
eyes of many of the spectators, when they be- 
held the altered aspect of the man whose person 
but a few weeks Labor had been the envy of 
many and the admiration of all. What a tyrant 
is guilt when her slaves crouch beneath ber 
scourge ! ; 

Thetrialcommenced. Clifford was near faint- 
ing several times during the opening address of 
the opposing counsel, and when he heard the 
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dreadful charge announced that he was the :aur- 
derer of his own child, he fell senseless upon the 
beam which separated him from that part of the 
court appropriated to the spectators. He was, 
however, soon restored to a consciousness of his 
awful situation, and was furnished with a glass 
of water at his own request; which he swallowed 
with the most painful eagerness. Several times 
during the opening speech he was near falling. 
He continued, however, to retain his senses to 
the conclusion, when the prosecutor was ushered 
into court. Every eye was fixed upon the wit- 
ness-box. After a short pause, Esther entered 
with a firm step, and a serene unembarrassed 
air; nevertheless, as soon as she was ready to be 
examined, the momentary quiver of her lip, and 
the transient flush upon her ashy cheek, showed 
that all was not at rest within. Her bosom heaved 
ques and heavily, but her self-command, evi- 

ently amid the most violent inward struggles, 
was truly surprising. She lost not her compo- 
sure a single instant. Her clear, dark eye had 
in it an expression of lofty determination, blend- 
ed nevertheless with a dignified respect, which 
excited the admiration of the whole court. Every 
person present felt a lively interest in her wel- 
fare; but in proportion as their sympathies were 
excited towards her, they were weakened to- 
wards herseducer. Thecontrast between them 
was remarkable. She stood before them in the 
severe dignity of her beauty—he in the untimely 
wreck his. In her the hand of sorrow had 
shaded, but not eclipsed it: in him, the scourge 
of terror and the stings of remorse had marred 
italtogether. Althoughshe had become the dupe 
of his artifice and suffered the penalty of her 


frailty, be, nevertheless, had been the greater 
victim: for while she had been the prey of ano- 
ther’s guilt, he had fallen a victim to his own. 
It must be confessed she rejoiced that retribution 


had overtaken him. Her wrongs were too great 
to be easily forgiven; they had seared her sym- 
pathies—they had extinguished her woman’s ten- 
derness. 

Upon entering the box, Esther made a slight 
inclination of the head to the presiding judge, 
and then fixed her eye placidly, but keenly, upon 
the examining advocate. She exhibited no symp- 
toms of timidity, but stood before him with an 
air of such settled collectedness, that he seemed 
rather disconcerted, as he cast towards hera 

lance of somewhat equivocal inquiry, and found 
it repelled by a quiet but imdignant frown. She, 
like the prisoner, was dressed in the deepest 
mourning, which strikingly contrasted with the 
transparent whiteness of her beautiful counte- 
nance. Her hair was withdrawn from her fore- 
head, and she wore neither cap nor bonnet, so 
that the whole face was conspicuously exposed, | 
and every expression, therefore, visible to the | 
spectators. She looked not pale from sickness, 
nevertheless she was pale; while in her tall, but 
round and well-proportioned form there was a 
delicacy and ease of motion, at the same time a 
sustained elevation in her whole deportment, 
which soon expelled those favourable sentiments 
at first awakened for the wretched Clifford, and 
excited in every bosom a feeling bordering upon 
detestation towards him as the seducer of so 
much loveliness. As soon as she appeared be- 
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fore the court, Clifford shrunk from the object of 
his base perfidy, as if conscience-stricken at the 
unfavourable impression which he saw she was 
but too likely to excite against him. The blood 
rushed for a moment into his cheeks witha most 
distressing impetuosity, spreading there a deep 
purple suffusion; but immediately left it, when 
the skin resumed its dull parchment hue, while 
the quivering eye-lid closed over the sunken orb 
beneath it, as if to shut out at once from his view 
the world and its miseries. He listened with 
breathless anxiety to the evidence which was to 
decide his doom. It was brief but decisive. In 
a distinct tone, which was low, but neither feeble 
nor tremulous, Esther denounced Cliffurd as the 
murderer of her infant, by stabbing it in the 
breast with a knife. 

The knife was produced in court, and she 
swore to it as the same with which the prisoner 
at the bar had inflicted the fatal stab, that de- 
prived her of her babe. Her testimony could 
not be overthrown, and evidently made a strong 
impression upon the hearers. Clifford did not 
once raise his eyes, whilst she was delivering it; 
but the convulsive twitches of his countenance 

lainly denoted what was passing within him. 
Esther seemed studiously to avoid turning her 
face towards him, as if she was determined not 
to be diverted from her purpose, by the silent 
appeals which suffering naturally makes to our 
sympathies and our compassion. She was most 
severely cross-examined by the counsel for the 
defence; nevertheless, with all his legal acute- 
ness, he could not impeach the integrity of her 
evidence. Her answers were brief but unem- 
barrassed; the facts which she had to commu- 
nicate few, but conclusive. When she had re- 
tired, Clifford was asked if he had anything to 
offer in his defence. He was dreadfully agitated, 
but, after a short pause, recovered himself sufli- 
ciently to address the court. He spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury. I 
have but few words to say, and as I hope for 
mercy from that eternal Judge, before whorn, if 
I am convicted upon this atrocious charge, | 
must soon appear, those words will record the 
truth. It is not likely that, standing in the fear- 
ful position in which I now do, I should rashly 
run the hazard of going into the presence of Him, 
who is the dispenser of justice as well as of mer- 


| cy, with a lie upon my lips and with its taint upon 


my soul. Let this, then, be with you, the pledge 
of my integrity. The witness whom you have 
just heard, is forsworn. However cunningly 
falsehood may be disguised in the garb of sim- 
plicity, it is not, therefore, the less falsehood be- 
cause it is so disguised. If I am condemned, I 
shall have become its victim. The following are 
the facts which the prosecutor has so atrociously 
endeavoured toturnto my undoing. At herown 
request I met her, on the night mentioned in her 
evidence, on the spot where the supposed mur- 
der was committed, for which I now stand ar- 
raigned before you. After reproaching me with 
her ruin, she affected to desire a reconciliation, 
and topart from mein peace. She held her babe 
before me, and entreated for it a father’s bless- 
ing. I pronounced, in the overflowing sincerity 
of my heart, the paternal benediction. At this 
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moment, the child, which had been for some time 
in ill health, became suddenly convulsed. I 
snatched a penknife from my pocket, to cut the 
string of its dress, when the mother, in the agi- 
tation of her alarm, stumbled, thus forcing the 
infant against the knife, which instantly pene- 
trated its side. [recoiled with consternation at 
the accident; but she, wildly screaming, forced 
the little sufferer into my arms, streaming with 
its blood, alarmed the neighbouring cottagers, 
and taxed me asits murderer. These are the 
simple facts, and upon their truth I stake my 
soul’s eternal security. 1am the victim of a dis- 
a pe woman’s vengeance.” 
his address awakened no compassion for the 
ananey man; on the contrary, it excited a mur- 
mur of indignation through the whole assembly. 
His countenance loatuastty fellas this token of 
popular feeling jarred upon his ear. The testi- 
mony of Esther had been supported by strong 
circumstantial evidence. ‘T'he judge at length 
summed up, and the jury, without quitting the 
court, found the prisoner guilty. Upon hearin 
this fatal verdict, the wretched man fell bac 
into the dock insensible. Esther, whose ear it 
had reached, for she was standing near the jury- 
box, after having long struggled with her emo- 
tions, was now so entirely overcome by them, 
that, when sentence of death had been passed 
upon the unhappy Clifford, she sunk upon the 
floor in convulsions, and in this pitiable state was 
taken from the court by her afflicted mother. 
Clifford was now put into one of the condemned 
cells, and clothed in the coarse habit assigned to 
those who have forfeited their lives to the out- 
raged laws of their pameery- He had mm. three 
days to prepare his soul for eternity hat a 
term for a wretch so immersed in sin, to prepare 
to meet his omnipotent Judge! Was there no 
escape? None! The court had denied him all 
hopes upon earth, and what had he beyond? 
1at but a prospect too black even for the im- 
agination of despair! Nothing can be imaged 
to the mind so fearful, as the reflections of a man 
about to be launched upon the illimitable ocean 
of eternity, with such a burden of unexpiated 
sins upon his soul, as a forced penitence cannot 
remove; and standing upon the very verge of his 
awful destiny, looking through the microscopic 
perspective of his imagination into a near pros- 
pect of undefinable horrors. We have seen, in- 
deed, instances of criminals who have met their 
doom with that stern obduracy of spirit which 
has enabled them to smile at the dreadful array 
of death, and curse the very Omnipotent before 
whose august presence they were about to ap- 
pear. Shall we imagine, however, that because 
the tongue blasphemed, and the countenance 
could assume a smile, when the shaft of death 
was on the wing, the heart was at peace? No! 
Whatever may be the influence of a daring re- 
solution upon the ig it cannot stifle the tor- 
tures of the spirit. The latter may be agonized, 
and writhe under pangs too frightful for contem- 
lation, when the former seems not to suffer. 
ith Clifford, however, the keen scourge of re- 
morse had visited both with its terrible inflictions. 
He could look nowhere for comfort, nowhere for 
peace. He now, indeed, clung to the consola- 
tions of religion ; but they offered no consolation 
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to him. He was to die, not the death of the right- 
eous man, but of the condemmed—the degraded 
criminal. He was to perish, not in hope, but in 
abandonment; nota repentant prodigal, but a 
rejected rebel. How willingly would he now 
make reparation to the injured Esther for the 
wrongs he had heaped upon her, but it was too 
late. Alas! that he could recal the past; how 
different should be the tenor of his future life, 
This conclusion was wrung from him by his ter- 
rors; but past recollections, in spite of his now 
bitter.contrition, poured through his bosom a tide 
of the most agonizing emotions. Now the stings 
of conscience were felt, oe with all their poi- 
sons. Remorse let loose her scorpions within 
him, which clung to and preyed upon his lace- 
rated heart. The veriest wretch in the dark 
dungeon of the inquisition, groaning under his 
lately inflicted tortures, and anticipating the fu- 
ture rack, was a happy being, compared to him 
who had no better prospect than the endurance 
of sufferings that must be for ever, and shall be 
as great as they are illimitable. 

he morning appointed for the execution at 
length dawned, but Clifford’s preparation for an- 
other world was no further advanced, than when 
he had received the warning that his term of life 
was fixed. Hehad been too much engrossed by 
his terrors to allow him sufficiently to abstract 
his mind from the awfulness of his situation, and 
to repose his hopes upon that divine mercy, which 
is denied to none who seek it with a right dispo- 
sition of soul, even in the hour of their extrem- 
ity. He could not seek it. He could not crush 
the worm within, and he already seemed to feel 
that it would neverdie. Ithad a fearful vitality 
which worked upon every fibre of his frame, and 
reached even the impassive spirit. His hope- 
lessness increased as the awful period drew nigh, 
which was to terminate his earthly pilgrimage. 
He had = resource in reflection. His bosom 
was a volcano, which the lava of burning thought 
violently overflowed, streaming its scorching fires 
through every avenue of perception, and giving 
him, while yet upon the threshold of eternity,a | 
teriible foretaste of hell. 

Upon the fatal morning when his sentence was 
to be fulfilled, he rose from a feverish sleep, and 
threw himself upon his knees in agony. He 
could not pray. He had committed no prayer 
to memory, and his mind was in too wild a state 
of conflict with his terrors to enable him to frame 
one. He supplicated his Gud to have mercy 
upon him; but this. was all the marer he could 
offerup. The bell at length tolled the hour, when 
he was, according to the terms of his sentence, 
to be taken from his cell to the place of execy- 
tion, there to expiate his crime by the forfeiture 
of his life. He wasconducted to the press-room. 
His legs scarcely supported him; and he was 
obliged to avail himself of the assistance of one 
of the turnkeys, or he would have fallen. He 
seated himself upon a low bench, in a state bor- 
dering upon absolute stupefaction, whilst his irons 
were knocked off and his hands bound, prepara- 
tory to his execution. He could scarcely arti- 
culate intelligibly,in consequence of the excited 
state of his mind. While the preparations for 
the last eventful scene of his hfe were in pro- 
gress, Clifford, whose eyes had been closed in a 
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paroxysm of mental excitation, heard his name 
ronounced in a dow but distinct tone, and, sud- 
enly looking up, beheld the wretched Esther 
teks cbimyieShe had undergone a considerable 
changé appearance within the last three 
days. ‘She now looked pale and haggard. There 
was a dark crimson spot on each cheek, but 
every other part of her countenance was colour- 
less. The clear whiteness of her skin had as- 
sumed the sickly hue of disease; it was dull and 
sallow. The lustre of her eye, though still bright, 
had considerably faded; yet there was in it at 
intervals that same stern expression of resolved 
urpose which she had so frequently exhibited 
uring the late trial, and which renewed in the 
bosom of the terrified criminal feelings little 
likely to soothe the desperate agonies of his heart. 
She approached him firmly. He shrunk from 
her, as he would have shrunk from a herald of 
the pestilence. “Clifford,” said she at length, 
**my prophecy is about to be accomplished—the 
day of retribution is arrived. You are about to 
go where ‘the prisoners rest together, and hear 
not the voice of the oppressor.’ Let us part in 
peace.” Clifford gasped—he spoke not, but 
turned from her witha convulsive shudder. <A 
tear gathered into her eye, and rolled silently 
down her cheek—she however dashed it aside, 
and in an instant regained her self-possession. 
* | pity thee,” she resumed, “ but there are crimes 
of which it were criminal even to seek to remit 
the penalty. I confess, too, that it isa dear though 
painful satisfaction to me, to witness the author 
of my Ahem shame, the victim of his own 
misdeeds; and if, at this moment, | could pluck 
thee from the scaffold, still would | withhold from 
thee the arm of succour. Thou deservest to die. 
A thousand lives were all too little to atone for 
the wre which thou hastdoneme. Makethy 
peace with heaven, for fe fearful day of audit 
is at hand—may God forgive thee!” 

The procession was new ordered to move to- 
wards the drop, and Esther was in consequence 
obliged to quit the prison. She left the press- 
room, made her way through the crowd which 
had collected outside the walls, and placed her- 
self almost immediately under the drop, whence 
she could obtain a perfect view of the execution, 
a® if she anticipated a horrible satisfaction in 
witnessing the dying struggles of that man who 
had rendered her condition in this world one of 
unmitigated misery; and, perhaps, prepared for 
her one still more miserable in a world eternal. 
The vehement exacerbations with which she was 
struggling, were but too vsible to those around 
her; their attention, however, was soon called 
to those more arresting objects which they had 
assembled to ye ae breath came rt 0 
lungs in quick spasmodic pings, while the 
blood wie forced into her tery forehead by the 
violence of the conflict within her; yet she utter- 
ed not acry. Resolve was still written legibly 
in every lineament of her quivering countenance. 
She made a desperate effort to be composed, and 
in part succeeded. A slight tremor of the lip, 
and a faint, burried catching of the breath, less 
audible than a lover’s whisper, were the only in- 
dications of those active fermentations of emo- 
tion which were busy within her bosom. The 
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upon the drop, but so completely was he over 
come, that he was obliged to be carried up the 
ladder to the platform. He was supported while 
the executioner adjusted the cord, looking rather 
like a thing snatched from the grave, and into 
which the spark of animation had been juststruck, 
than a creature in which that spark was about 
to be extinguished, and which the grave was 
ready to enclose. The foam oozed from the cor- 
ners of his mouth, while the thin tear forced its 
way through the closed lids, fearfully denoting 
the horrors which were darting their thousand 
stings into his affrighted soul. There was a death- 
like stillness among the crowd. Not a sound 
was heard, save the occasional sigh of sympathy 
or the sob of pity, whilst the awful preparations 
were making previous to withdrawing’ thé fatal 
bolt. All this while, Esther kept her éye fixed, 
with anxious earnestness, upon the platform. 
The preparations were at length completed, and 
the cap drawn over the eyes of the criminal. 
Expectation had become so painfully intense 
among the crowd, that their very breathings were 
audible. The bolt was now about to be with- 
drawn, when a voice was heard from among the 
assembled multitude—‘ He is innocent—J am 
forsworn!” Every eye was directed towards the 
spot. The speaker had fallen to the earth—it 
was Esther. She was lifted up, but no sign of 
animation appeared in her now ghastly features. 
She was instantly talken to a neighbouring sur- 

eon, but no blood followed the lancet—she was 

ead. The sheriff happened to be on the spot, 
and immediately ordered the execution to be 
suspended, until more tangible evidence should 
be obtained. In the pocket of the unhappy girl, 
whom Clifford had so cruelly abandoned, was 
found a written confession, which confirmed, in 
every particular, what he had declared upon his 
trial. He was yrrenpe ng | respited, and even- 
tually released; yet the blight of infamy was 
upon him. He was given back, indeed, to ex- 
istence, but his peace of mind was gone. His 
life was inglorious, still not without fruit. It was 
a sombre and a chequered scene. He had been 
stunned by the shock, to which he had so nearly 
fallen a victim. He had reaped the bitter har- 
vest of seduction. All his bright prospects had 
been blasted; he resolved, therefore, that the 
rest of his days should be spent in making atone- 
ment for the past, and preparing for that future 
which is eternal. He lived an outcast, but died 
a penitent. 


——<—j>-——— 

Duty is what ares most against the grain, be- 
cause in doing that we are strictly o liged to, 
and are seldom much praised for it. Praise of 


all things is the most powerful incitement to 
commendable actions, and animates us in our 
enterprizes.— Bruyere. 

———— 


Booxs.—Lord Bacon’s advice is, “ Not many, 
but good books ;” which is, by the way, a very 
ill-considered phrase ; for if he had merely said, 
**so0d books,” he might have spared himself the 
trouble of saying “not many.” The great advan- 


tage of books is, that they are both deaf and 





prisoner was now brought out, and appeared 


dumb, and that they never interrupt you or give 
you advice. 











FOREIDDEN LOVE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

J have thee!—Oh, the strife, the pain, 

The fiery thoughts that through me roll! 
I love thee! Look again, again! 

O stars! that thou could’st read my soul. 
I would thy bright, bright eye could pierce 

The crimson folds that hide my heart, 
‘Then would'st thou find the serpent fierce, 

That stings me—and will not depart! 





Look, love, upon me, with thine eyes! 

Yet, no—men’s evil tongues are nigh: 
Look pity, then, and with thy sighs 

Waste music on me—tili | die! 
Yet—love not, sigh net! Turn (thou must) 

Thy beauty from me, sweet and kind, 
*Tis tit that | should burn to dust, 

To death, because—I am not blind! 


I Jove thee—and I live! The Moon 
Who sees me from her calm abode, 

The wind who waves her dim soft tune 
About me, know how much I love! 

Nought else, save Night, and the lonely hour, 
E’er heard my passion wild and strong: 

Even thou yet deem’st not of thy power, 
Unless—thou read’st aright my song! 

—<— 


From the Comic,O fering for 1833. 
. THE MERRY FRIAR. 


“Tama friar of orders grey.” —Song. 
On one of those warm evenings of July, when 
mdolence reigns triumphant alike over the sun- 
burnt labourer and the lord for whom he tills and 
toils, a sleek, though humble son of the church 
(one of the class denominated mendicant friars, 
who, in the olden time had a ‘roving commission’ 
to fight in the good cause of the established faith) 
was solacing himself in the agreeable shade of a 
wide-spreading elm, which extended its protect- 
ing branches over a most inviting nook of green 
turf, beside which trickled a tiny rivulet;—this 
worthy priest-errant, 1 say, was solacing him- 
self with cheese of ewe’s milk and dry crust 
from his scrip, when a young knight, unattend- 
ed, came slowly winding through the green lane 
upon his steed; both, in truth, appearing travel- 
weary. 

“‘Good even to thee, father,” said the knight, 
courteously accosting the friar. 

“Good knight,—good even,’’—replied the 
other. 

“By’r lady!—father, thou hast chosen a cool 
retreat.” 

‘And yet ’tis a marvel, sir knight, that thou 
shouldst admire that which thy valor would 
scorn.” 

“How!—what should my valor scorn?” 

“Marry, sir knight, a retreat to be sure,” quoth 
the friar; “for of a verity you of the sword and 
buckler notoriously prefer the use of your arms 
to your legs; while we, the servants of the church, 
have (like scolds) only our tongues for our weap- 
ons ” 


“Beshrew me, sir friar, but thou art a wag,” 
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“Nay, I pray thee, valiant, have no words with 
me,” interrupted the friar, “for I’m inclined to 
no quarrel; l ama preacher of peace, who am 
right glad to win a little piece for my preach- 

ing.’ 4 

“A quarrel!—by my knighthood! I’m more 
inclined to rest and good fellowship, holy friar.” 

“And by my monkshood! so am I! and yet who 
shall look upon us twain and aver we are not 
hostile?”’ said the friar; “the merest clown, that 
hath no more brains in his costard than my walk- 
ing-staff, regarding thy casque and my shaven 
crown, would in his obtuse perception, proclaim 
a difference between us; and what’s a difference 
but a quarrel?” 

“Nay, then, let’s fall too, and fair words be our 
weapons,” answered the knight, falling in with 
his humour; aad dismounting, seated himself 
down by the friar. 

“Agreed!” quoth the friar; “‘and so begins and 
ends the contest in an—engagement! Now couch 
thee on this green sward comfortably; and far 
better is it for thee to be beside me, or evena 
sane beggar, than beside thyself, for then thou 
would’st be mad of a surety!” 

*““By my fay! an’ thou be’st not as droll a clerk 
as ever girded up his loins in sackcloth and 
hemp. But, father, how fits this hamour with 
thy serious vocation?” 

“Truly like a lijrht heart and a clear con- 
science upon a full stomach. Garb him as ye 
list, a man’s stilla man. It’s my nature to ad 
blithe; and, therefore, do | hold it sinful to sport a 
mask of gravity. Some who wear the cow] look 
upon it as a symbol of sadness as well as sano- 
tity; for my part I honestly confess | regard my 
cowl only as a lively-hood! and yet—” continued’ 
the friar, with mock-seriousness, placing his 
alms upon his capacious corporation—* behold: 
ow my mirthfulness and good-humour runneth 
to—waist! O! it’s a aad world we live in, sir 
knight.” . 
e knight laughed heartily at the jocose con- 
ceits of the jolly friar, and almost impercepti 
began to quibble in the same strain; albeit, he 
preferred rather to prove the good-humoured 
arrulity of his companion than to hear himself 
iscourse. 

“Only to see how wit engendereth wit,” cried 
the friar, “‘as naturally as bears bear bears, or 
wolves and churchmen—prey! By St. Mary, sir 
knight, we are well met, and by thy good wiil 
we'll part not ere we drink a chirping-cup te- 
gether. A league hence stands a hostelrie, 
where I purpose to spend the night and a mark 
to boot, for beshrew me an’ there be not as good 
a flagon of wine to be had there as ever made a 
dull eye or a light heel.” . 
‘““Have with thee, then,” replied the knight, 
“for | lack refection after a hard day’s ride; 
would fain reach our destination ere nightfall.” 

“And yet nightfall can have no terrors for 
thee,” said the friar, “for in thy time thou must 
a seen many a knight fall, even at noon- 

ay!” 

“Ay, truly many a brave knight have I seen 
cast from his seat, who hath hans his discom- 
fiture with a grace and equanimity worthy-——" 

“Worthy the thrown, naithless,” inter 





cried the knight, “and I’ll have a word with 
thee.’ 
12 


the friar, laughing,—“with nothing but a erack- 
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ed crown to support his dignity withal! And this 
is what you men of valor term sport. Heaven 
save me from such jests, quotha! A doughty 
ipight making another appear foolish, where- 

e peradventure the king maketh him a foolish 
peer, and thus the game runs!” 

“Nay, I charge thee——”’ 

“Charge me not, | pray thee, sir knight,” 
quickly retorted the friar,—‘‘for lo! | am unarm- 
ed; I bear neither arms nor malice, albeit,in a 
sort, | may myself be termed a buckler—seeing 
that | ama priest of Hymen, and licensed to 
tack together the sexes.” 

“Go to, friar, lam no match for thee.” 

“No, by St. Mary! the church allows us no 
match. ‘The priest tacks, but doth not tax him- 
self with a a The progeny of mother church 
are all children by aduption! But, beseech thee, 


mount, sir knight, and let us jog on; and thanks | 
to thy company that will make the wayfarer's |; 


way fairer.” 
Having, after a short progress, rendered short- 
‘er by the pleasantry of the friar, arrived at the 
aforenamed hostelrie, where the mendicant was 
instantly recognised and right heartily welcom- 
ed; the knight provided his steed with good quar- 
ters, and a liberal supply of corn, unarmed, and 
sat down with the friar to the discussion of the 
promised flagon, which was agreeably accom- 
panied by the corner of a coney-pie and the rem- 
nant of a delicious pasty, to which a healthy ap- 
petite gave unusual relish. ; 
. Filling a horn with the sparkling wine, the 
knight said, “I'll give thee, friar, the Church of 


Eng and!” 

' . “And I the—belles!”” replied the friar signifi- 
eantly, quaffing his measure at a single draught; 
and it was evident enough by the thickness of 
his speech and the stupid glare of his small grey 
eyes, that his wit was tottering on the very brink 
of inebriation. 

“i fear me, most delectable friar,’’ said the 
knight, who was drooping as fast as his boon 
companion, “that thou art incorrigible. Thou 
wilt assuredly drop into the embraces of sleep 
with a jest in thy mouth.” 

“It’s all nature—and nature—the force of na- 
ture, most valiant knight, is irresistible. I con- 
fess my errors—my errors;—and here’s a paral- 
lel—a paraliel twixt my profession and my con- 
fession. My profession is—medicant;—my con- 
fession is—mend I can’t!” 

And so saying, down rolled the burly friar and 
the sturdy knight upon the floor of the hostelrie, 
in the rushes whereof they found a sweet and 
sound repose! 


i 


In 1825, one of Mr. Carroll’s grand-daughters 
was married to the Marquis of Wellesley, then 
Viceroy of Ireland; and it is a singular circum- 
_ stance that one hundred and forty years after 
the first emigration of her ancestors to America, 
this lady should become Vice Queen of the coun- 
try from which they fled, at the summit of a sys- 
tem which a more immediate ancestor had risked 
every thing to destroy; or, in the energetic and 
tic language of Bishop England, “ that in the 
from which his father’s father fled in fear, 

jhis daughter’s daughter now reigns a queen.” 


MECHANICS——MARRIAGE,. 





[From the New York Gazette.] 

I was much gratified at seeing lately in the Ga- 
zette an article under the head of Mechanics Ris- 
ing inthe World. Such pieces serve as an in- 
centive to the young and vigorous intellects with 
which our country abound. among those in the 
humbler stations in society. There is no situa- 
tion too low, provided the subject be of good 
character, to gain the highest elevation. Asa 
proof of my a I will point you to a few 
instances. They did not all, however, spring 
from families of low grade, but none of them 
could have autidipated in their youth, the ad- 
vancement they gained in early life. 

Count Rumford, whose name was Nathaniel 
Thompson, was born in New England, and was 
an apprentice to a piece-goods merchant, John 
Appleton, Esq., of Salem. 

John Adams, the Ajax of the Revolution, and 
the successor of Washington as President of the 
United states, was,in 1755,an humble teacher of 
youth in a country village. 

Nathaniel Bowditch, the most enlightened of 
mathematicians, was in early life a common 
sailor, without education, and was more than 
twenty years ago appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Harvard College, which, however, he 
did not accept. 

Lord Eldon, of England, was bred a collier. 

John Prince, the venerable pastor of the first 
Church in New England, now nearly ninety 
years of age, received the degree of Doctor of 

aws from the University of Edinburgh, for the 
invention of the air-pump. This gentleman was 
npeerenst, and entered college after he became 
of age. 

Governor Sullivan, of Massachusetts, was a 
wood-cutter in the forests of New Hampshire, 
and owed his elevation in life to the fact of his 
breaking both legs in the falling of a tree, which 
incapacitated him for work. He afterwards, 
having received a collegiate education, became 
a lawyer of eminence, Attorney General, and 
Governor. 

Louis Philip, King of the French, after the 
French Revolution, was aselect school-masterin 
the United States. 

These are a few instances that occur to my 
mind at present, and by giving the facts publicity, 
you willobige A FRrenp To YOUNG MEN. 


a pe 


MarriaGrE.—The marriage ceremony is the 
most interesting spectacle social life exhibits.— 
To see two rational beings, in the glow of youth 
and hope, which invests life with the halo of hap- 
piness,appear together, and openly acknowledg- 
ing their preference for each other, voluntarily 
enter into a league of perpetual friendship, and 
call Heaven and Earth to witness the sincerity 
of their solemn yows—to think of the endearin 
connexion, the important consequences, the fina 
separation—the smile that kindles to extacy at 
their union, must at length be quenched in the 
tears of the mourning survivor! but while life 
continues, they are to participate in the same 
joys,to endure the like sorrows, to rejoice and 
Weep in unison. Be constant, man; be conde- 
scending, woman; and what can earth offer so 
pure as your friendship, so dear as your affection! 
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PETRARCH’S INKSTARD. 


In possession of Miss Edgeworth, presented 


to her by alady. 





By beauty won from soft Italia’s land, 

Here Cupid, Petrarch’s Cupid, takes his stand. 

Arch suppliant, welcome to thy favorite isle, 

Close thy spread wings, and rest thee here awhile; 

Stull the true heart with kindred strains inspire, 

Breathe all a poet’s softness, all his fire; 

But ifthe perjured knight approach this fount, 

Forbid the words to come as they were wont, 

Forbid the ink to flow, the pen io write, 

And send the false one baffled from thy sight. 

Miss Evcseworru. 
From THe “Taste Boog,” py Wint1am Hone; Lonpon, }827. 
Miss E.dgeworth’s lines express her estimation 
of the gem she has the happiness toown. That 
lady allowed a few casts from it in bronze, and 
a gentleman who possesses one, and who favors 
the “*Tuble Book’’ with his is geet permits 
its use for a frontispiece to this volume. The 
engraving will not be questioned as a decoration, 
and it has some claim to be regarded as an ele- 
gant illustration of a miscellany, which draws 
largely on art and literature, and on nature it- 
self, towards its supply. : 
“| delight,” says Petrarch, “ in my pictures; 

{ take great pleasure also in images; they come 
in show, more near unto nature than pictures, 


PETRARCH’S INKSTAND. 
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for they do but appear; but these are felt to be 
substantial, and their bodies are more durable. 
Amongst the Grecians the art of painting was 
esteemed above all handy-crafts, and the chief 
of all the liberal arts. How great the dignity 
hath been of statues; and how fervently the stu- 
dy and desire of men have reposed in such plea- 
sures, emperors and kings, and other great per- 
sonages, nay, even persons of inferior degree, 
have shown, in their industrious keeping of them, 
when obtained.” Insisting on the golden mean, 
as a rule of happiness, he says, *“* I possess an 
amazing collection of books, for attaining this, 
and every virtue: great is my delight in holdi 

such a treasure.” He slights persons who col- 
lect books for the pleasure of boasting they have 
them; who furnish their chambers with what 
was intended to furnish their minds, anduse them 
no otherwise than they do their Corinthian tables, 
or their painted tables and images, to look at.— 
He contemns others who esteem not the true val- 
ue of books, but the price at which they may 
sell them—‘‘ a new practice” (observe it is Pe- 
trarch that speaks) “‘ crept in among the rich, 
whereby they may attain one art more of unruly 
desire.” He repeats, with rivetting foree, “I 
have great plenty of books ; where such scarcity 


| has been lamented, this is no small possession: 


I have an inestimable many of books!” He was 
a diligent collector, and a liberal imparter of 
these treasures. Hecorresponded with Richard 
de Bury, an illustrious prelate of our own coun- 
try, eminent for his love of learning and learned 
men, and sent many precious volumes to En- 
gland to enrich the bishop’s magnificent library. 
Fle vividly remarks, ‘“* I delight passionately m 
my books ;” and yet he who had accumulated 
them largely, estimated them rightly: he has a 
saying of books worthy of himself: “a wise man 
seeketh not quantity but sufficiency.” 

Petrarch loved the quiet scenes of nature; 
and these can scarcely be observed from a car- 
riage, or while riding, and are never enjoyed but 
on foot; and to me—on whom that discovery was 
imposed, and who am sometimes restrained from 
country walks, by necessity—it was no small 
»leasure, when I read a passage in his ** View of 
aici Nature,” which persuaded me of his 
fondness for the exercise: “Sa journey on foot 
hath most pleasant commodities, a man may go 
at his pleasure, none shall stay him, none shall 
carry him beyond his wish, none shall trouble 
him; he hath but one labor, the labor of nature 
—to go.” : 

In “ The Indicator,” there is a paper of pecu- 
liar beauty, by Mr. Leigh Hunt, * on receiving 
a sprig of myrtle from Vaucluse,’ with a para- 
graph suitable to this occasion: “‘ We are sup- 

osing that all our readers are acquainted with 
Potrevoh: Many of them doubtless know him 
intimately. Should any of them want an intro- 
duction to him, how should we speak of him in 
the gross? We should say, that he was one of the 


finest gentlemen and greatest scholars that ever 


lived ; that he was a writer who flourished in Ita- 
ly in the fourteenth century, at the time when 
thaucer was young, during the reigns of our Ed- 
wards ; that he was the greatest light of his age; 
that although so fine a writer himself, and 
author of a multitude of works, or rather, be- 
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cause he was both, he took the greatest pains to 
revive the knowledge of the ancient learning, 
recommending it every where, and copying out 
large manuscripts with his own hand; that two 
- cities, Paris and Rome, contended which 
uld have the honor of crowning him; that he 
was crowned publicly, in the metropolis of the 
world, with laurel and myrtle; that he was the 
friend of Boccaccio, the father of Italian prose; 
and lastly, that his greatest renow 
less, as well as the predominant feelings of his 
existence, arose from the longlove ha bore for a 
jady of Avignon, the far-famed Laura, whom he 
fell in love with on the 6th of April, 
Good Friday; whom he rendered ill 
a multitude of sonnets, which have left a sweet 


vers ; and who died, still passionately beloved, in 
the year 1348, on the same day and hour i i 
he first beheld her. Who she was, or w 
connexion was not closer, remains a m 

But that she wasa real person, and that i 

of all her modesty she did not show an ins 
countenance to his passion, is clear fro 
long-haunted imagination, from his own repeated 


thought. One love, and one poet, sufficed to 

the whole civilized world a sense of delica 
desire, of the abundant riches to be found inne 
sinvie idea, and of the going out of a man’s self 
to dwell in the soul and happiness of anothkr, 
which has served to refine the passion forall 
dern times, and perhaps will do so, as long 
love renews the world.” 

At Vaucluse or Valchiusa, “a remarkabl 
spot in the old poetical region of Provence, con 
sisting of a little deep glen of green meadows 
surrounded with rocks, and containing the foun- 
tain of the river Sorgue,” Petrarch resided for 
séveral years, and composed in it the greater 
part of his poems.- 


The following is a translation, by Sir William 
Jones, of an Ope to the Fountain of Valchiusa. 


Ye clear and sparkling streams ! 
(Warm’d by the sunny beams) 

Through whose trasparent chrystal Laura play’d; 
Ye boughs that deck the grove, 
Where spring her chaplets wove, 

While Laura lay beneath the quivering shade ; 
Sweet herbs ; and blushing flowers! 
That crown yon vernal bowers, 

Forever fatal, yet forever dear : 
And ye, that heard my sighs 
When first she charm’d my eyes, 

Soft breathing gales, my dying accents hear. 
If heav’n has fix’d my doom, 
That love must quite consume 

My bursting heart, and close my eyes in death, 
Ah! grant this slight request— 
That here my urn may rest, 

When to its mansion flies my vital breath. 
This pleasing hope wil! smoothe 
My anxious mind, and soothe 

The pangs of that inevitable hour ; 
My spirit will not grieve 
Her mortal veil to leave, 

Im these calm shades, and this enchanting bower 





ODE——A FRAGMENT. 


Haply, the guilty maid 
Through yon accustomed glade 

To my sad tomb will take her lonely way ; 
Where first her beauty’s light 
O’erpowered my dazzled sight, 

When love on this fair border bid me stray ; 
‘There, sorrowing, shall she see, 
Beneath an aged tree, 

Her true but hapless lover’s bier; 

Too late her tender sighs 
Shall melt the pitying skies, 

And her soft veil shall hide the gushixg tear. 
O! well remember’d day, 

When on yon bank she lay, 

Meek in her pride, and in her rigor mild; 
The young and blooming flowers, 
Falling in fragrant showers, 

Shone on her neck, and on her bosom smil’d 
Some on her mantle hung, 

Some m her locks were strung, 

Like orient gems in rings of flaming gold ; 
Some, in a spiry cloud 
Descending, cali’d aloud, 

“ Here Love and Youth the reins of empire hold.” 
I view’d the heavenly maid ; 

And wrapt in wonder said, 

* The groves of Eden gave this angel birth ;” 
Her look, her voice, her smile, 

That might all heaven beguile, 

Wafted my soul above the realms of earth : 
‘The star-bespangled skies 
Were open’d to my eyes ; 

Sighing I said, “whence rose this glittering scene ** 
Since that auspicious hour 
This bank and odorous bower, 

My morning couch and evening haunt have been. 
Well may’st thou blush, my song, 

To leave the rural throng, 
And fly thus artless to my Laura’s ear ; 
But were thy poet’s fire 
Ardent as his desire, 
Thou wert a song that heaven might stoop to hear. 


tis within probability to imagine, that the ori- 
gital of this “ Ode” may have been impressed on 
thd paper, by Petrarch’s pen, from the inkstand 
of the frontispiece. 
—— ——_— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Soon will the roses of the spring 
In virgin beauty wave, 
nd sweetly bud and blossom o’er 
My early welcome grave. 

Ahd gay birds sing their joyous songs, 
heir joyous songs of love, 

An\i earth be seen in garb of green, 

nd skies be blue above. 


And balmy winds will breathe upon 
My low and lonely bed, 

And through the long bright days, the sun 
A fibod of glory shed. 

And Cynthia, through the evening hours, 
With all her glittering train, 

Fling hér soft silvery rays on it, 


And light it up again. OSCAR 
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RICHMOND THEATRE. 


From a history of the American Stage, by Mr. 
Dunlap, just published, we copy the following 
account of the burning of the Richmond (¥Ya.) 
Theatre, on the 26th December, 1811. 

The house was fuller than on any night of the 
season. The play was over, and the first act of 
the pantomime had passed. The second and last 
had begun. All was yet gaiety, all so far had 
been pleasure; curiosity was yet alive, and fur- 
ther gratification anticipated: the orchestra sent 
forth its sounds of harmony and joy, when the 
audience perceived some confusion on the stage, 
and presently a shower of sparks falling trom 
above—some were startled, others thought it 
was a part of the scenic exhibition. A performer 
on the stage received a portion of the burnin 
materials yn on high, and it was perceiv 
that others were tearing down the scenery. Some 
one cried out from the stage there is no danger. 
Immediately after, Hopkins Robinson ran for- 
ward and cried out, “‘the house is on fire’’! point- 
ing to the ceiling, where the flames were pro- 
gressing like wildfire. In a moment all was 
appalling horror and distress. Robinson handed 
several persons from the boxes to the stage, as a 
ready way for escape. The cry of ‘Fire, Fire!” 
ran through the house, mingled with the wailings 
of females and children. The general rush was 
made to gain the lobbies. It appears from the 
following description of the house, and the scene 
that ensued, that this was the cause of the great 
loss of life. 

The general entrance to the pit and boxes was 
through a door not more than large enough to 
admit three persons abreast. This outer en- 
trance was within a trifling distance of the pit 
door, and gave an easy escape to those in that 
part of the house. But to attain the boxes from 
the street, it was mecessary to descend into a 
long passage, and ascend again by an angular 
staircase. The gallery had a distinct entrance, 
and its occupants escaped. The suffering and 
death fell on the occupants of the boxes, who, 
panic-struck, did not see that the pit was imme- 
diately left vacant, but pressed on to the crowd- 
ed and tortuous way by which they had entered. 
The pit door was so near the general entrance, 
that those who occupied that portion of the house 
gained the street with ease. A gentleman who 
escaped from the pit, among the last, saw it 
empty,and when in the street, looked back again 
upon the general entrance to the pit and boxes, 
and the door had not yet been reached by those 
from the lobbies. A gentleman and lady were 
saved by being thrown accidentally into the pit; 
and most of those who perished would have es- 
caped if they had leaped from the boxes, and 
sought that avenue to the street—but all darted 
to the lobbies. The stairs were blocked up. All 
was enveloped in hot scorching smoke and flame. 
The lights were extinguished by the black and 
smothering vapor, and the shrieks of despair 
were appalling. Happy, for a moment, were 
those who gained a window, and inhaled the air 
of heaven. Those who had issued to the street 
cried to the sufferers at the windows to leap 
down, and stretched out their arms t@save them. 
Some were seen struggling to gain the apertures 
to inhale the fresh air. Men, women, and chi- 
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dren precipitated themselves from the first and 
second’ stories. Some escaped unhurt—others 
were killed or mangled by the fall. Some with 
their clothes on fire, shrieking, leaped from the 
windows to gain a short reprieve and die in ago- 
nies. 

“Who can picture,” says a correspondent of 
the Mirror, “‘the distress of those who, unable to 
gain the windows or afraid to leap from them, 
were pent up in the long, narrow passages. The 
cries of those who reached the upper windows 
are described as being heart-sickening. Many 
who found their way to the street were so scorch- 
ed or burnt as to die in consequence, and some 
were crushed to death under foot, after reaching 
the outer door. 

“‘Add to this mass of suffering, the feelings of 
those who knew that they had friends or relatives 
who had gone to the house that night. Such 
rushed half frantic to the spot, with the crowds 
of citizens from all quarters, while the tolling- 
bells sounded the knell of death to the heart of 
the father or mother, whose child had been per- 
mitted to visit the theatre on that night of horror. 

“As my father was leading me home,” said Mr. 
Henry Placide, “we saw Mr. Green, exhausted 
by previous exertion, leaning on a fence, and 
looking at the scene of ruin. For all was now one 
mass of smoking destruction. ‘Thank God? 
ejaculated Green, ‘Thank God! I prohibited 
Nancy from coming to the house to-night. She 
is safe.’ ”’ 

Nancy was his only daughter, just springi 
into womanhood, still at the boarding schoo. ‘of 
Mrs. Gibson, and as beautiful and lovely a girl 
as imagination can picture. 

Mrs. Gibson and the boarders had made up a 
party for the theatre that evening, and Nancy 
Green asked her father’s permission to accom- 
pany them. He refused—but, unfortunately, 
added his reason—“the house will be crowded, 
and you will occupy a seat that would be other- 
wise paid for.” On these words hung the fate of 
youth, innocence, and beauty. “I will pay for 
your ticket,” said the kind instructress, “we will 
not leave “you behind.” The teacher and pupil 
were buried in the ruins on which the father 
gazed, and over which he returned thanks for 
the safety of his child. He went home and learn- 
ed the truth. 

An instance of the escape of a family is given. 
The husband, with three children, were in the 
second boxes, his wife, with a female friend, in 
another part of the house. The wife gaineda 
window, leaped out, and escaped unhurt. Her 
friend followed, and was killed. The father 
clasped two helpless girls to his breast, and left 
a boy of twelve years of age to follow; the boy 
was forced from his father, ran to the window, 
sprang out, and was safe. The parent, with his 
precious charge, followed the stairway, pressed 
upon by those behind him, and those who mount- 
ed on the heads and shoulders of the crowd be- 
fore them, he became unconscious, but was still 
borne alone; he was taken up and carried to his 
bed, and opened his eyes tosee all his family safe. 

On the contrary, Lieutenant Gibbon, of the 
Navy—as exemplary in private life as heroic in 
the service of his county, and on the brink of a 
union with Miss Conyers, the pride of Richmond 
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for every accomplishment and virtue, was swept 
into eternity while exerting himself to do all that 
man could do in such trying circumstances. He 
was with his mother at the theatre, and carried 
her to a place of safety; then rushed back to 
save her in his arms; had borne her partly down 
the staircase, when the steps gave way and a 
body of flame swept them to eternity. 

Friday, the 27th of December, 1811, was a day 
of mourning to Richmond. The banks and stores 
were closed. A law was passed prohibitin 
amusements of every kind for four months. 
day was set apart for humiliation and prayer. A 
monument was resolved on to be erected to the 
memory of the dead and the event. 

a 


[From the New Monthly Magazine.] 
FERRALIIS RAMBLE IN THEU.STATES. 


Another work on America! Well, the subject 
is not yet exhausted. America opens stilla wide 
field. Inthe researches of the naturalist and the 
speculations of the philosopher, it is a new world, 
and it must be traversed again and again, and by 
men of different habits, manners, and pursuits, 
before it can be correctly and extensively dis- 
played in this far distant hemisphere. Wecould 
well dispense with all the trash that for the last 
ten years we have been doomed to wade through, 
in the form of travels, narratives, histories, and 
treatises, purporting to throw light upon the pre- 
sent state, prospects, and destinies of America. 
It is acomfort, however, to know that it no longer 
incumbers the public ; nobody reads it, and it has 
been long since forgotten. There are a few va- 
luable works which hold their place in public es- 
timation, apd we should be glad to see their num- 
berincreased. Mr. Ferrall’s‘* Ramble” is a light 
production, offering no great pretensions, if it 
does not instruct, it will please—it is the lively 
narrative of what passed under the author’s own 
view. If it does not always display accuracy or 
extent of information; if, in a few instances, we 
detect prejudice, and if sometimes opinions are 
volunteered which are not proved by fact or 
reason; the deficiencies and the faults are re- 
deemed by the general good sense, good nature, 
and liberal notions which cheracterise it as a 
whole. 

We give the following for the amusement of 
the few Conservatives who may honour our pa- 
ges with an occasional glance: 

* An account of his late Majesty’s death was 
inserted in a Philadelphia paper, and happened 
to be noticed by one of the poktticians present, 
when the landlord asked me how we elected our 
kiagin England? ! replied that he was not elect- 
ed, but that he became king by birthright, &c. 
A Kentuckian observed, placing his leg on the 
back of the next chair, ‘ That’s a kind of unna- 
tural.’ An Indianian said, ‘ 1 don’t believe in that 
system myself.” <A third, ‘Do you mean to tell 
me, that because the last king was a smart man 
and knew his duty, that his son or his brother 
should be a smart man and fit for the situation ?’ 
1 explained that we had a premier, ministers, &c. 
when the last gentleman replied, ‘ Then you pay 
half a dozen men to do one man’s business. Yes, 
yes, that may do for Englishmen very well—but 

guess it would not go down here—no, no; Ame- 











FERRALL’S RAMBLES IN THE UNITED STATES—A DUEL. 


ricans are a little more enlightened than to stand 
that kind of wiggery.’ During this conversation 
a person had stepped into the room, and had ta- 
ken his seat in silence. I was about to reply to 
the last observations of myantagonist, when this 
gentleman opened out with Yes, that may do 
for Englishmen very well—but it won’t do here. 
Here we make our own laws, and we keep them, 
too. It may do for Englishmen very well to have 
the felicity of paying taxes for the support of the 
nobility. ‘To have the felicity of being incarce- 
rated in a jail for shooting the wild animals of 
the country. To have the felicity of being seized 
by a press-gang, torn away from their wives and 
families, and flogged at the discretion of my lord 
Tom, Dick, or Harry’s bastard.’ At this the 
Kentuckian gnashed his teeth, and instinctively 
grasped his hunting knife; an old Indian doctor, 
who was squatting in one corner of the room, said 
slowly and emphatically as his eyes glared, his 
nostrils dilated, and his lip curled with contempt 
—‘ The Englishman is a dog’—while a Georgian 
slave, who stood behind his master’s Chair, grin- 
ned and chuckled with delight as he said— Poor 
Englishman, him meaner man den black nigger.’ 
‘ To have,’ continued the radical, who was an En- 
glishman, ‘the liberty of being transported for 
seven years for being caught learning the use of 
the sword or the musket,—to have the tenth lamb 
and the tenth sheaf seized, or the blanket torn 
from off his bed to pay a bloated, a plethoric 
bishop or parson,—to be kicked and cuffed about 
by a parcel of ‘ Bourbon gendarmerie.’—Liber- 
ms fit we hell sweat’—here | slipped out at the 
side door into the water-melon patch.” 
-——————_<p>—__—____ 

A Duel between Friends.—* They had been 
schoolmates at Eaton; very early im life they 
both entered into a celebrated Irish regiment: 
and here a circumstance oceyrred, not unknown 
to the world, that rivetted their friendship. One 
day, after dinner, at the mess, some badinage 
took place between them, which certainly was 
not so far removed from schoo! familiarity, nor 
so sufficiently adapted to the precision of milita- 
ry punctilio, as by some of the company was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary.— Two officers well 
known for their love of duelling took up the sub- 
ject, and at length gave them to understand that 
they must have a shot or two at one another, or 
leave in disgrace the regiment. Thetwo officers 
were a majorand a celebrated captain, both na- 
tives of the sister kingdom. The fate of the 
young friends was inevitable, and their very kind 
instructors in the necessity of the measure, vol- 
untarily offered their services as seconds in the 
affair. As they walked to the field of blood, with- 
outa grain of animosity against One another, but 
of no little displeasure against their friends upon 
the occasion, who would listen to no excuse, 
apology, or explanation. Calamy, having a mo- 
ment’s opportunity of speaking to Trollope apart, 
whispered—‘ I'll fire at your second, if you’ll fire 
at mine.’ ‘ Agreed,’ replied Trollope. When 
they came upon the ground, and all due prelimi- 
naries had taken place, off went their pistols to- 
gether in a straight line at their seconds. The 
major and the captain were startled, and were 
found very ready to settle the affair without fur- 
ther proceedings.” 
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STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


This superb work of modern art stands in one 
of the finest squares of St. Petersburgh, and of 
Europe, according to Sir Robert Ker Porter. It 
was erected by command of the Empress Cath- 
erine, and, like all her projects, bears the stamp 
of greatness. The name of the artist is Falco- 
net: “he was a Frenchman; but,” adds Sir R. 
K. P. “ this statue, for genius and exquisite ex- 
ecution, would have done honour to the best 
sculptors of any nation. A most sublime con- 
ception is displayed in the design. The allegory 
is finely imagined; and had he not sacrificed the 
result of the whole to the prominence of his group, 
the grand and united effect of the statue and its 
vedestal striking at once upon the eye, would 
1ave been unequalled in the works of man. A 
mass of granite, of a size at present most 1m- 
mense, but formerly most astonishing, is the pe- 
destal. A steep acclivity, like that of a rugged 
mountain, carries the eye to its summit, which 
looks down on the opposite side to a descent near- 
ly perpendicular. The figure of the hero is on 
horseback, supposed to have attained the object 
of his ambition, by surmounting all the apparent 
impossihilities which so arduous an enterprise 
presented. The victorious animal is_ proudly 
rearing on the highest point of the roclx, whilst 
his imperial master stretches forth his mighty 
arm, as ‘he father and protector of his country. 
A serpent.in attempting to impede his course, is 
trampled on by the feet of the horse, and writh- 
ing in all the agonies of empiring nature. The 
Emperor is seated on the skin of a bear; and ha- 
bited in a tunic, or sort of toga which forms the 
drapery behind. His left hand guides the reins; 
his right is advanced straight forward on the 
same site of the horse’s neck. The head of the 
statue is crowned withalaurel wreath.” It was 
formed froma bust of Peter, modelled by a young 


STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT—PICTURE OF OHIO—ANATOMY. 
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French damsel. The contour of the face ex- 
presses the most powerful command, and exalted, 
boundless, expansion of thought. ‘* The horse, 
says Sir Robert, is not to be surpassed. To all 
the beauties of the ancient form, it unites the 
easy grace of nature with a fire which pervades 
every line; and gives such a life to the statue, 
that as you gaze you expect to see it leap from 
the pinnacle into the air.” 

Our representation of this master-piece of art 
is copied from a Russian medallion, presented to 
our ingenious artist, Mr. W. H. Brooke, by M. 
Francia. 

—<p———_— 

PICTURE OF OHIO BY A TRAVELLER.—Boys 
become men at a very early age, and drive 
teams, fell trees, build houses, go to market, get 
in harvest, and kill hogs, before they enter upon 
their teens. A large family of children is to a 
backwoodsman a treasure, for they all labor in 
some way or other. The women, too, are seen 
cutting wood, digging cornfields and mowin 
hay. ‘The eldest daughter of a rich farmer wi 
often lead the field in the heat of the day. All 
human creatures work—there is no idleness—no 
time for intemperance. A man who is not in- 
dustrious cannot live in such a community; he 
is despised and maltreated, if he is poor; he is 
unpopular, if he is rich. No man can fail to get 
a living here with ordinary industry and econo- 
my. There are no paupers. Cross the State in 
any direction, you will not see a poor field, a de- 
serted clearing, a strolling woman, a drunken 
man, or an irreligious, inhospitable, disorderly 
village. Public opinion is in favor of temperance 
and honesty. The people are shrewd, inquiring 
and manly; effeminacy is almost regarded as a 
crime; early marriages are upheld, old age is 
reverenced, litigation is disreputable, morality is 

ular, pride odious, and false pretentions 
aughed at. Coming together from all parts of 
the world, and from every section of our own 
country in particular, such a thing as a narrow, 
sectional feeling, is unknown. ‘They mutually 
wear off each other’s prejudice by intercourse, 
and discower their own faults by the contrast. 
They keep up a constant correspondence with 
their friends of the East; nothing which trans- 
pires escapes them. There is no respectable 
town without its reading room and post office. 
Each settler of respectability wishes to keep the 
run of events in his native place. They com- 
pare notes, and thus a greater amount of infor- 
mation is brought together, and people so situ- 
ated are more likely to have liberal and enlarged 
views, than if all had been reared on the spot. 

— pa 


Whoever considers the study of Anatomy, I 
believe, will never be an Atheist; the frame of 
a man’s body, and coherence of his parts, being 
so strange and paradoxical, that I hold it to be 
the greatest miracle of nature: though where all 
is done, 1 do not find she had made it so much as 
proof against one disease, lest it should be 
thought to have made it no less than a prison to 


the soul.—Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
comemeccenangtiipprosermctnnniin 


You may depend on it he is a good man, whose 
friends are all good, and whose enemies are 
characters decidedly bad.—Lavater. 






















COME TO THE SUNSET TREE. 
EVENING SONG OF THE TYROLESE PEASANTS. 


The Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 














Come to the sun-set tree! The day is past and gone; The woodman’s axe lies 
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reaper’s work is done, The twilight starto heaven, And the 
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summer dew to flowers, And rest to us is giv’n By the cool refreshing bowers. 
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Choruse 


ae 


ome to the sun - set y is past and gone ; 
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woodman’s axe lies The reaper’s 





SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 

Sweet is the hour of rest, Yes; tuneful is the sound, 

Pleasant the wind’s low sigh; That dwells in whispering boughs ; 
The gleaming of the west, Welcome the freshness round 

And the turf whereon we lie. And the gale that fans our brows. 
When the burden and the heat Then, though the wind an altered tone, 

Of labor’s task are o’er, Through the young foliage bear ; 
And kindly voices greet Though every flower of something gone 

The tir’d one at his door. A tinge may wear. 


Come to the sunset &c. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


EPIGRAM 
On the Marriage of a Lady of sixty-three years of age 
to a Gentleman of eighteen years. 
Hard is the fate of every childless wife, 
The thoughts of wedlock tantalize her life ; 
Troth, aged bride, by thee twas wisely done, 
To choose a child and husband all in one. 











The late R. B. Sheridan, being once on a parliamen- 
tary committee, happened to enter the room when 
most of the members were present and seated, though 
business had not yet commenced; when, perceiving 
that there was not another seat in the room, he wit 
his usual readiness said, “ Will any gentleman move 
that I may take the chair ?” 





Currostry.—The most extraordinary instance of wit- 
ty impudence and blind curiosity which I have ever 
heard of, occurred at Cirencester, in the province ot 
Gloucestershire, where a man showed, or a penn 

a piece, the fork which belonged to the knife wit 

which Margaret Nicholson attempted to kill George 
IlI.—Letters on England. 





A very reprehensible practise prevails in our country 
which all good men should discountenance, as far as 
they may have the opportunity. We allude to the in- 
troduction of texts, or parts of texts, from the Scrip- 
tures, as toasts, at political and other public dinners 
and festivals. ‘This use of passages of the Bible is al- 


ways irreverent, very often marked with impiety,"and | 


not unfrequently with blasphemy. We hope it proceeds 
from thovghtlessness, rather than from a disposition 
to jest with sacred things. 

Science or tue Forx.—D’Archenoltz asserts that 
an Englishman may be discovered any where, if he be 
observed at a table, because he places his fork on the 
left side of his plate; a Frenchman, by using the fork 
alone without the knife; a German, by planting it 
perpendicularly into his plate; and a Russian, by using 
it as a tooth-pick. 


Love anv Porrry.—Should there be in this enlight- 
ened age any incredulous person, who still denies that 
love is productive of poetry, and that of the sweetest 
kind, let him read on ponder upon the following tri- 
bute ofa Dumfries lover, to the charms of his fair one: 

“Qh! honey it is very sweet, 
But sugar it is sweeter. 

And my love as far excels, 
As sugar does saltpetre. 








A butler of the lateSir Walter Scott quarrelled with 
the cook, and, having rather unceremoniously accom- 
panied his argument with a few cuffs, he was repri- 
manded by Sir Walter, and sent down stairs with the 
following advice :-—“ Recollect, in future, when you 
wish to convince a woman, do it by fleeching, for you 
will never be able to do it by fighting; women may 
be led, but they will not be driven.” 





LONDON DESCRIBED BY AN INDIAN Curer.—The Rev. 
P. Jones, the Indian Chief, thus writes to the editor 
of the Canadian Guardian :—* London is a great city 
and is full of people. I wonder how they all get their 
living; for they are as thick as musquetoes, and almost 
run over one another. Here you may see the rich 
man who has every thing that he wants, and here you 


see the poor man who knows not where he may get 


his next meal.” 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Handsome women, when intoxicated by the 
fame of adulation, often render themselves ridicu- 
lous by a thousand indiscretions, even in the eyes 
of their admirers. 


He who imagines that he can do without the 
world, is much deceived—but he who iancies 
that the world cannot do without hin, is still 
more deceived. 


Cre.Lrpacy—Is a miserable lot. It is a branch- 
less tree growing up but to decay, without alimb 
to shelter its trunk from the storms of existence. 


Keep thy eyes wide open before marriage, and 
half shut afterwards. 


Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so 
useful as common sense. There are forty men 
of wit to one man of sense: and he that will 
carry nothing about him but gold, will be every 
day at loss for want of ready change.— Pope. 


Reproor.—If any shall wilfully offer thee an 
injury, let him know thou canst see it: but with- 
al, let him know thou canst scorn it too; unless 
it be of such a nature that the bearing of it is 
an offence and mischief to another. 





RigHts oF womMAaN.—A woman offering tc 
sign a deed, the judge asked her whether her 
husband compelled her to sign? ‘ He compel 
me!” said the lady, “‘ no, nor twenty like him !” 





A Just Distinction.—The great distinction 
between a dun and a bottle of claret ina poet’s 
garret is, that the former drives the r:an out of 
his wits, while the latter drives the wiis out of 
the man. 

Durir g the canvass of a Mr. Garnett among 
the electors of Jalford, (Eng.) he and his friends 
called at a huckster’s shop, in which was only a 
boy, who, having learned their business, went to 
the foot of the stairs, and called to his mother, 
who was above, “Mother, here’s a mon as wants 
yo’'t vote for him t’ be a Parliament mon.’— 
“Well,” shouted his mother, “tell him thy fey- 
ther’s not in, but if he’ll chalk his name on the 
counter, we'll inquire into his character.” 

THE UTILITY OF A LONG Nosr-—A fellow the 
other day run butt up against the gable end of a 
house in Pine street, and broke his nose. “* What 
a fortunate thing it is to be well secured against 
accidents,” he exclaimed, at the same time clap- 
ping his hand on his mortified protuberance, 
(which by the way, was a roarer) “ for if it was’nt 
for the length of my nose here, I might have ru- 
ined my face for ever.” 

PATIENT. courtsHIP.—I knew a man that 
went courting his sweetheart the distance of 
three miles every evening for fourteen years, 
besides dogging her home after church on Sun- 
day afternoons; making above 15,000 miles. 
For the first seven years he only stood and court- 
ed inthe door porch; but for the remaining pe- 
riod he ventured (what a liberty after a septen- 
nial attachment!) to hang his hat on a pin in the 
passage and sit on the kitchen settee. The wed- 
ding, a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
was solemnized when Robert and Hannah were 





in their sear and yellow leaf. 
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Very Lixe.—What letter is that ? vociferated 
an impatient pedagogue to a pupil who had not 
et become versed in the mysteries of the Roman 
AlJphabet, ogee. to the letter X. The urchin 
scratched his head in a decided quandary, look- 
ing intently on the diagram, unable to call it by 
name, and fearing the weapon of him “ clothed 
in a little brief authority,” should he give an im- 
proper designation. Come, sir, what isyit? speak 
quick ! again demanded the pedagogue. I b’lieve, 
whimpered the boy, in a tone of terror, I b’lieve 
it’s a saw-horse, only you can’t see both sides.— 
Lynn Messenger. 

ACCOMMODATION NoTES.—Uncle Ohadiah, 
said a graceless young merchant, who bad about 
consumed his patrimony, to a shrewd old Quaker 
relative, 1 can have a thousand dollars at the 
bank, which I want to use a few days, till I col- 
lect some of my heavy outstandings, and I will 
thank you just to put your name on the back of 
this note. Why, Nathan, what does thee want 
my name on the back of the note for? Oh, only 
amere matter of form; the bank always re- 
quires two names, it will make no difference or 
trouble to you ; 1 shall take it up when due. But, 
Nathan, will they not ask me to pay the thousand 
dollars, if thee don’t payit? Why, Oh, Ah, why 
yes,if I don’t. Well, Nathan, I think I had bet- 
ter not put it on, for if thee don’t pay it, lam sure 
I don’t want to !—Portland Courier. 

The following anecdote of Dr. Halley is too in- 
teresting to be omitted:—Queen Caroline, on 
visiting the Observatory at Greenwich, was so 
much pleased, that on learning, to her astonish- 
ment, that the doctor’s salary for the arduous and 
important duties of Astronomer Royal amounted 
to no more than one hundred guineas per annum, 
she declared her intention to request the King to 
increaseit. ‘The Doctor, however, entreated her 
to avoid doing so, lest the pecuniary reward might 
become an object of cupidity ; in which case a 
man of influence and no philosopher would in- 
evitably obtain the appointment.—Library of 
Fine Arts. 

GARRICK AND GEorGE THE THIRD.—When 
Garrick played Richard for the first time before 
the King, he inquired eagerly the next day whe- 
ther any observations were made on his perfor- 
mance: “* Why, yes,” replied the gentleman of 
whom the inquiry was made, “ his Majesty ex- 
pressed astonishment that a man of your age 
could move his legs so rapidly; all that he said 
was, Charlotte, Charlotte, see how quickly the 
little man moves his legs!” 





Tue Larest Pun.—Ina Debating Society at 
West Point a short time since, the subject of the 
evening happened to be some question on the 
Law of Nations. A great many learned speech- 
es were made, when one of the Cadets rose in 
his turn tospeak. He placed before hima large 
open volume, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, he solemnly drew forth a potatoe, and 

lacing it on a book, said—“* Gentlemen, here is 

attel on the Law of Nations, and here is a 
common-tater (commentator) on it. He won a 
laugh, and achieved a victory——V¥. Y. Citizen 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
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ABSENCE OF MIND.—A well known gentleman 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, had taken his 
watch from his pocket to mark the time he in- 
tended to boil an egg for his breakfast, when a 
friend entering the room found him absorbed in 
some abstruse calculation, with the egg in his 
hand, upon which he was intently ths. Tg and 
the watch supplying the place in the saucepan 
of boiling water. 

A candidate for the stage applied to the mana- 
ac of the Lyceum Theatre for an engagement. 

fter he had exhibited specimens of his various 
talents, the following dialogue took place be- 
tween them ,—* Sir, you stutter!” ‘“ So does 
Mrs. Inchbald.” ‘“ You are lame of one leg!”’ 
“So was Foote.” “ But you are thick tenant By 
“So is Jack Johnson.” “ You have an ugly 
face!” “ So has Liston.” ‘* You are very short!’ 
“So was Garrick.” ‘“ You squint abomina- 
bly!” ‘So did Lewis.” ‘‘ You are a monoto- 
nous mannerist!” ‘“‘ Sois Kemble.” “ You are 
but a miserable copy of Kemble.” ‘“ So is Bar- 
rymore.” “ You have a perpetual whine!” ‘* So 
has Pope.” ‘In comedy you are a mere buf- 
foon!”’ ‘“Sois Munden.” “ But you have all 
these defects combined!” ‘ So much the more 
singular.” 

ANTICIPATING QuEsTIONS.—An industrious 
mechanic, having undertaken to repair the front 
of a store in a busy part of our village, and hayv- 
ing become impatient with the frequent inquiries 
of the curious—not to say inquisitive—to save 
time and trouble, reduced the following answers 
to the most common interrogatories to writing, 
and placed the same in a conspicuous place. 

“ My name is Cross. 1am cutting this win- 
dow larger, and | am going to make the other 
like it—same size. 1am doing it for pay—what 
do you think?” 

Suffice it to say, it had the desired effect, with 
such as could read and understand “ plain Eng- 
lish.”’ 

Tue Cork Lee.—A gentlemanin Charleston 
conceived a very great liking to a young lady 
from Ireland, and was on the eve of popping the 
question, when he was told by a friend that his 
duicinea had got a cork leg. Tis difficult to 
imagine the distress of the young Carolinian: he 
was over head and ears in love with her, and 
would rather have parted with a dozen of the 
best negroes on his plantation, than give her up. 
He went to her father’s house, knocked impa- 
tiently at the door, and when edmitted to his 
fair one’s presence, asked her if what he had 
heard respecting her was true. “ Yes, indeed, 
my dear sir, itis true enough; but ys have heard 
only the half of my misfortune; I have got two 
cork legs; having had the ill luck to be born in 
Cork.” ‘This is the incident on which is founded 
Hart’s afterpiece called Perfection. 

Dick, said a master to his servant, have you 
fed the pigs. Yes,Massa,mefedum. Did you 
count them, Dick? Yes, me count ‘um all but 
one.’ Alibut one? Yes, Massa, all but one— 
dare be one little speckled pig he frislx about so 
much me couldn’t count him. 
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THE GOO” OLD TIMES. 
I wish the fashions were the same 

As thirty years ago, 
I ca; 't imagine what can make 

- The tailors change them so; 

When [| was in my youth, I made 

A coat of homespun do, 
And thought it very fine to have 

My hair tied in a cue. 


And in those days our breeches were 
All buckled at the knee, 
And silver buckles would ensure 
The best of company ; 
Our beavers were of comely shape, 
And kept off sun and rain—_ 
Oh how | wish those broad brimmed hats, 
Would come in vogue again. 


Vm troubled with a half yard 
Of cloth about my feet; 

My coat is made so very small, 
The laps will hardly meet; 

Tight knees are all the fashion now, 
And shoes must have square toes; 
Where the fashions will arrive at last, 

The tailor hardiy knows. 


The dandies of the present day, 
Have guard chains all of gold, 
You’d think their monstrous pocket-book 
Was filled with wealth untold! 
My father wore a silver watch, 
And eke a good steel chain, 
And well I recollect his straight 
Old pewter headed cane. 


He owned a large and thrifty farm 
wood and meadow land, 
And always had a plenty of 
The dollar coins on han ; 
I guess some dashy friends of mine, 
Ould find it rather hard | 
To pay four coats they’re wearing now, 
At ‘two pounds ten per yard. 


* But as for me, I wish I had 


My silver dollars back, 

I'd recollect my father’s ways, 
And tread the same old track; 

Id never do as I have done, 
Risk hundreds on a bet, 

Nor be *bliged so oft to cry, 
**Clean pockets here to let.” 





One Sunday eve when all was still, 
Save but the whistling whip-poor-will ; 

Jack left his home in dashing style, | 
To meet his sweet-heart with a smile. 


Now she was very fond of beaux, 
And highly pleased in Jack to find 
A chap ue, and thus arose, 
A thought to trifle, in her mind. 


She slighted all Jack’s kind remarks, 
As trifling with her prey, so sure; 
But Jack as wise as other sparks, 
Such slights as these would not endure. 


And thus the evening past away, 

Jack said few words, but she said none ; 
Jack’s temper rose and he rose too, 

And left his sweet-heart all alone. 


As on his horse Jack sat upright, 
+, Says she to him, “ my dear, good bye: 
I'll be at home next Sunday night,” 
Will you, says Jack, “snd so will I.” 





A BISHOP’S BLESSING. 


With cover’d head, a country boor 

Stood, while the bishop blessed the poor ; 
The mitred prelate. lifted high 

His voice, “Take off your hat.”—“Not I— 
Your blessing’s nothing worth,” he said, 

* If, through the hat ’twont reach the head.” 


HUMOROUS POETRY. 





The Friend of Humanity, and the Knife 
Grinder. 

FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

“Needy knife grinder! whither are you going? 

Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 

Bleak blows the blast—your hat has gota hole in't, 
So have your breeches! 


Weary knife grinder! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike 

Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, Knives and 
Scissors to grind O! 


‘Tell me, knife grinder, how came you to grind knives? 
Did some rich man tyranuically use you? 
Was it the squire, or Parson of the parish? 

Or the Attorney? 


Was it the ’Squire, for killing of his game? or 

Covetous Parson, for his tithes distraining? 

Or roguish Lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit? 





(Have you read the Rights of man by Tom Paine?) 

Drops of compa8sion tremble on my eye lids, 

Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story.” 


KNIFE GRINDER. 


“Story? God bless you! I have none to tell, sir; 

Only last night a drinking at the chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches as you see, were 
Torn ina scuffle. 


Constables came up to for to take me into 

Custody; they took me before the justice; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 
Stocks for a vagrant. 


I should be glad to drink your Honor’s health in 
A pot of beer if you will i sixpence; 
But for my part, | never love to meddle 
With politics, Sir.” 
FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 
“I give thee sixpence! I will see thee damned first; 
Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 
unfeeling, reprobate, degraded. _ . 
[Kicks the Knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit 
in a transport of Jacobinical Enthusiasm and Univer- 
sal Philanthropy.} 





Esquire Gable’s Marriage Ceremony 


You bromish now, you goot man dare 
Vot stands upon de vloor, 

To hab dish voman for your vife, 
And lub her ebermore; 

To feed her well mit sour crout, 
Peens, puttermilk, and cheese, 

And in all tings to Jend your aid 
Dat vill bromote her ease. 


Yes. And you voman stanting dare 
Do bledge your vord, dish tay, 
Dat you vill take vor your husband 
Dis man, ant him opey ; 
Dat you vill ped and poard mit him; 
ash, iron and ment his cloas; 
Laugh when he shmiles, veep when he sighs; 
Dus share his choys and voes. 


Vell, den, [ now, vidin dese valls, 
Vid joy and not vid krief, 

Bronounce you bote to be one mint, 

on name, von man, von beef. 

I pooblish, now, dese sacret bants, 
Dese matrimonial ties, 

Petore mine vife, Got, Kate and Poll, 
And all dese gazing eyes. 


Ant, as de sacret scripture say, 
Vot Got umtes togedder 

Let no man dare asunder put, 
Let no man dare tem sever. 

And you britekroom dare, here you shtop, 
Pll not let go your collar 

Pefore you answer me dis ting, 

























Dat ish—Vare ish mine dollar? 
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THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


1 wish the fashions were the same 
As thirty years ago, 

I ca; 't imagine what can make 
The tailors change them so; 

en | was in my youth, I made 

A coat of homespun do, 

And thought it very fine to have 
My hair tied in a cue. 


And in those days our breeches were 
All buckled at the knee, 
And silver buckles would ensure 
he best of company ; 
Our beavers were of comely shape, 
And kept off sun and rain—_ 
Oh how | wish those broad brimmed hats, 
Would come in vogue again. 


Vm troubled with a half yard 
Of cloth about my feet; 
coat is made so very small, 
he laps will hardly meet; 

Tight knees are all the fashion now, 
And shoes must have square toes; 
Where the fashions will arrive at last, 

The tailor hardly knows. 


The dandies of the present day, 
Have guard chains all of gold, 
You’d think their monstrous pocket-book 
Was filled with wealth untold! 
My father wore a silver watch, 
And eke a good steel chain, 
And well I recollect his straight 
Old pewter headed cane. 


He owned a Jarge and thrifty farm 
wood and meadow land, 

And always hada plenty of 
The dollar coins on hand. ; 

I guess some dashy friends of mine, 
Ww Ould find it rather hard | 

To pay for coats they’re wearing now, 
At ‘two pounds ten per yard.” 


' But as for me, I wish I had 


My silver dollars back, 
I'd recollect my father’s ways, 
And tread the same old track; 
I'd never do as I have done, 
Risk hundreds on a bet, 
Nor be "bliged so oft to cry, 
** Clean pockets here to let.” 





One Sunday eve when all was still, 
Save but the whistling whip-poor-will ; 

Jack left his home in dashing style, | 
To meet his sweet-heart with a smile. 


Now she was very fond of beaux, 
And hi pleased in Jack to find 
A chap ue, and thus arose, 
A thought to trifle, in her mind. 


She slighted all Jack’s kind remarks, 
As trifling with her prey, so sure; 
But Jack as wise as other sparks, 
Such slights as these would not endure. 


And thus the evening past away, 

Jack said few words, but she said none ; 
Jack’s temper rose and he rose too, 

And left his sweet-heart all alone. 


As on his horse Jack sat upright, 
+, Says she to him,“ my dear, good bye: 
Pll be at home next Sunday night,” 
Will you, says Jack, “ snd so will I.” 





A BISHOP’S BLESSING. 


With cover’d head, a country boor 

Stood, while the Waras biped the poor ; 
The mitred prelate. lifted high 

His voicc, “Take off your hat.”—“Not I— 
Your blessing’s nothing worth,” he said, 

“ If, through the hat ’twont reach the head.” 














HUMOROUS POETRY. 


The Friend of Humanity, and the Knife 
Grinder. 
FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 
“Needy knife grinder! whither are you going? 
Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 
Bleak blows the blast—your hat has got a hole in’t, 
So have your breeches! 


Weary knife grinder! little think tle proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike 

Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, Knives and 
Scissors to grind O! 


Tell me, knife grinder, how came you to grind knives? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 
Was it the squire, or Parson of the parish? 

Or the Attorney? 


Was it the ’Squire, for killing of his game? or 

Covetous Parson, for his tithes distraining? 

Or roguish Lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit? 


(Have you read the Rights of man by Tom Paine?) 

Drops of compa8sion tremble on my eye lids, 

Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story.” 


KNIFE GRINDER. 

“Story? God bless you! [ have none to tell, sir; 

Only last night a drinking at the chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches as you see, were 
orn ina scuffle. 


Constables came up to for to take me into 

Custody; they took me before the justice; 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 
Stocks for a vagrant. 


I should be glad to drink your Honor’s health in 
A pot of beer if you will give sixpence; 
But for my part, | never love to meddle 
With politics, Sir.” 
FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 
“I give thee sixpence! I will see thee damned first; 
Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance, 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded. : 
{Kicks the Knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit 
in a transport of Jacobinical Enthusiasm and Univer- 
sal Philanthropy.) 





Esquire Gable’s Marriage Ceremony 


You bromish now, you goot man dare 
Vot stands upon de vloor, 

To hab dish voman for your vife, 
And lub her ebermore; 

To feed her well mit sour crout, 
Peens, peepee: and cheese, 

And in all tings to Jend your aid 
Dat vill bromote her ease. 


Yes. And you voman stanting dare 
Do bledge your vord, dish tay, 
Dat you vill take vor your husband 
Dis man, ant him opey; 
Dat you vill ped and poard mit him; 
ash, iron and ment his cloas; 
Laugh when he shmiles, veep when he sighs; 
Dus share his choys and voes. 


Vell, den, I now, vidin dese valls, 
Vid joy and not vid krief, 

Bronounce you bote to be one mint, 
Von name, von man, von beef. 

I pooblish, now, dese sacret bants, 
Dese matrimonial ties, 

Petore mine vife, Got, Kate and Poll, 
And all dese gazing eyes. 


Ant, as de sacret scripture say, 
Vot Got umtes togedder 

Let no man dare asunder put, 
Let no man dare tem sever. 

And you britekroom dare, here you shtop, 
P’li not let go your collar 

Pefore you answer me dis ting, 

Dat ish—Vare ish mine dollar? 
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Thy spirit, Independence, let me share ! 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 

Thy steps I follow with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 

Immortal liberty, whose look sublime 

Hath blanch’d the tyrant’s cheek in every varying clime. 
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JOHN HANCOCK. 


John Hancock, whose beautifully engraved 
portrait ornaments the present number, was 
born at Quincy, near Boston, from whence have 
emanated the two Presidents Adams. He was 
the son and grandson of eminent clergymen, but 
having early lost his father, was indebted for a 
liberal education to his uncle, a merchant of 
great wealth, whose counting-house he after- 
wards entered, but soon sailed for England, 
where he was present at the coronation of 
George I1I. His uncle dying in 1774, he suc- 
ceeded to his large fortune and business. He 
was active as a member of the provincial legis- 
lature against the royal governor, and became 
so obnoxious to him, that after the battle of Lex- 
ington, he and Samuel Adams were excepted by 
name in a proclamation offering pardon to the 
rebels who should swear fealty to Britain. They 
escaped from one door of a house as the British 
soldiers entered it at another, and thus their val- 
uable persons were preserved to aid the good 
cause of the Revolution. 

Hancock was President of the provincial con- 
gress of Massachussetts, until sent a delegate to 
the General Congress at Philadelphia in 1775, 
where he was soon chosen to succeed Peyton 
Randolph as President of that august Assembly. 
He was the first to affix his signature to the 
Declaration of Independence, which was first 
peace with no other name attached. He 

lled this important chair till 1779, when gout 
compelled him to retire from Congress. He 
was then elected Governor of Massachusetts, 
and was annually chosen from 1780 to 1785, and 
after an interval of two years was re-elected and 
continued to fill the office until his death, Oct. 8, 
1793, at the age of 56 years. He acted also as 
President of the Convention of the State for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, for which 
he voted. 

His talents were rather useful than brilliant. 
He seldom spoke, but his knowledge of business, 
and facility in despatching it, together with his 
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keen insight into the characters of men, render- 
ed him peculiarly fit for public life. Being weil 
acquainted with parliamentary forms, he inspired 
respect by his attention, impartiality and digni- 
ty. In private life he was remarkable for his 
hospitality and beneficence. He was a complete 
gentleman of the old school, both in appearance 
and manners, and was a magnificent liver, 
lavishly bountiful, keeping a coach and six 
horses, and distinguished for his politeness and 
affability. 

When Washington consulted the legislature of 
Massachusetts upon the propriety of bombard- 
ing Boston, Hancock advised its being done 
immediately, if it would benefit the cause, al- 
though nearly his whole property consisted in 
houses and other real estate in that town. Car- 
roll of Carroliton and Hancock, probably risked 
more property on the event of the struggle than 
any other two individuals. The estate at Quin- 
cy, which was his inheritance, is now the pro- 
ports of our distinguished countryman, the late 

resident John Quincy Adams. 


The first provocation of the British Govern- 
ment which created a spirit of civil discord 
among her provinces, was the imposition of du- 
ties upon the importation of foreign merchandise, 
and other injuries impairing the prosperity of the 
colonial commerce. Upon which occasion, all‘ 
the address and diligence of Mr. Hancock, in 
opposition to a system of legislation so rapacious 
and tyrannical, were exerted. It was by his 
agency, and that of a few other citizens of Bos- 
ton, that for the purpose of procuring a revoca- 
tion of these duties, associations were instituted 
to prohiins the importation of British goods; a 
policy which soon afterwards being imitated by 
the other colonies, first served to awaken the 
apprehensions of the people, and to kindle those 
passions that were essential to the success of the 
war and the preservation of their liberties. The 
agitation of this subject produced no common 
animosity,and in some instances acts of atrocity 
and outrage, of which we may mention as among 
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